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An Approach to Evaluation of Committees 

A committee can solve anything! At least that’s what 

some people say. And judging by the proliferation of com- 
mittees throughout industry, many companies accept this 
belief wholeheartedly. 
_ But do committees solve all problems better than one 
man, or are they sometimes used to avoid making decisions 
and taking responsibility? Are there frequent occasions when 
individual initiative would better obtain clear-cut action? 
In other words, when do committees perform useful and 
necessary work, and when do they just waste time, ideas 
‘and money? 

These are never easy questions to answer, for, as the 
article starting on the next page points out, properly organ- 
ized committees can deal effectively with an astounding 
_ variety of jobs. How then can a company assess the work 
‘its committees are doing? “An Approach to Evaluation of 
Committees” should give the reader some important pointers. 

° ° 8 


The Ford-UAW Agreement 

Three years ago, the initials SUB were introduced into 
the lexicon of personnel relations by the Ford-UAW contract 
agreement. These initials stood for a noteworthy innovation: 
company supplementation of state unemployment compen- 
sation. At the time, SUB was experimental. But with Ford’s 
plan as a model, later contracts carried the new concept 
further. 

Now it’s come a full circle. Ford and the UAW have 
signed a new contract, their first since the historic one of 
1955. Many of the provisions of the 1958 Ford agreement 
represent a catching up with other settlements signed in the 
last three years. However, some important innovations for 
the automobile industry are contained in the new contract. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy is the extension of SUB 
benefits to cover workers who are on short workweeks. In 
addition, Ford will grant separation pay, jury duty pay and 

early retirement benefits for the first time. 

The article, starting on page 334, discusses in detail these 

and other important contract provisions. 


_ Stock Options for All Employees 
_ Over the past few years, stock options have become part 
_ of standard compensation for executives and supervisors in 
_ many companies. But fewer companies offer this incentive 
a * . . 

to nonsupervisory employees. One of the exceptions is the 
- Royal McBee Corporation. Under its new Employee Stock 
Option and Savings Plan, rank-and-file workers may elect 
_ to authorize fixed payroll deductions in order to accumulate 
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the purchase price of a specified number of company shares. 

Royal McBee expected employee enthusiasm for its new 
plan, but the company was overwhelmed by the response. 
So many employees wanted to participate that the stock 
issue was oversubscribed, and options had to be reduced on 
a pro-rata basis. 

How this plan works, and what factors have made it so 
popular are discussed in the article starting on page 338. 


Salesmen’s Automobile Allowances 


The Board’s annual survey of automobile allowances paid 
to salesmen who drive their own cars on company business 
has a new look. For the first time, the types of allowances 
—such as flat mileage, graduated mileage, combination 
plans, ete—are broken down on an industry basis. Also 
more information is given on the various allowance plans 
this year, and many of the data are presented in tabular 
form. Information on Canadian as well as United States 
companies appears in this article, starting on page 344. 
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The Federal Welfare Fund Disclosure Law 

Two months ago, the Management Record ran an article 
on state welfare fund disclosure laws. Along with this was 
a summary of the provisions of the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 
bill—a federal welfare fund disclosure law that was then 
languishing in the House Labor Committee. 

No one who follows the Washington legislative scene 
should be surprised to learn that the bill reported out of 
the House Labor Committee bore practically no resemblance 
to the bill that originally went in. The amended version 
was subsequently passed by the House and signed by the 
President—with reservations. 

On page 341, the federal welfare fund disclosure law is 
analyzed, and the President’s statement on this law is given 
in its entirety. 
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Consumer Prices 

If you live in Chicago, how have you fared with rising 
prices since 1953 as compared to your counterpart in Evans- 
ville, Indiana? Or how has the New Yorker done pricewise 
compared to the resident of Roanoke? In other words, have 
prices gone up less in small cities than in the larger metro- 
politan areas? To find the answer to this question, the 
Board took the annual averages of the five largest and the 
five smallest cities in the consumer price study and grouped 
them into two separate indexes. What the data show is 
taken up in the second part of the article, “No Change in 
Retail Prices,” which appears on page 356. 


An Approach to Evaluation of Committees 


When is a committee useful and when is it a waste of time and money? This 
article should help any company answer that important question 


CONOMIES in business are being sought through 

the elimination of unessential activity and the 
more efficient combination of assignments. Cost re- 
duction, particularly in areas classed under overhead 
expense, is receiving close scrutiny in the light of re- 
cent economic and business conditions. However, 
there does not appear to be much evidence that com- 
mittees are being included in these organizational re- 
appraisals, certainly not to the same degree as the 
more regular or normal organizational components 
and channels of business. 

Committees, and the general interest in establishing 
them, have for some time now experienced a period 
of growth. Whether the impetus comes from manage- 
ment’s desire to encourage participative management, 
consultative supervision, general communication, and 
development of managers, or from more concrete 
organizational needs involving some specific job to be 
accomplished is not known. What has become appar- 
ent, however, is that committee activities can serve 
human relations purposes better if they fulfill a real 
business purpose in the organization; committees cre- 
ated solely as training devices tend to become just 
another gadget. The proliferation of committees there- 
fore must be controlled, from the standpoint of cost 
and other justifications, to make certain that more 
effective and perhaps less costly alternative organiza- 
tional arrangements are not being by-passed—for 
committees are costly. 


WHAT A COMMITTEE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


A committee, as distinguished from a conference 
group or staff meeting, is a reasonably permanent 
body. It is a supplementary organization entity that 
is a distinct part of the structure. It has a job, not 
assigned to any other organizational component, that 
contributes to the forward progress of the enterprise. 
It has responsibilities and authorities which it dis- 
charges collectively. And it has defined relationships 
with certain individuals and other organizational 
components. The committee is usually composed of 
members who, as individuals, hold other positions in 
the structure of the enterprise. The members are 
usually borrowed from their normal activities for the 
purposes served by the committee.! 

Finally, there is usually a special kind of subject or 


1In exceptional cases, a man may be chairman of a particularly 
active committee and hold no other position in the organization; 


situation that requires committee action. Either th 
subject cannot be assigned to an existing organizé 
tional component or the persons who will deal with | 
do not normally work together to the extent require: 

All these factors add up to a committee being a 
organizational unit composed of a group of individua 
who would not work in formal association with eac 
other, except for the accomplishment of some speci 
purpose. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Committees 


Implicit in this definition of committees are certa’ 
strengths and weaknesses that are often cited | 
organization and management analysts. Some of tl 
more frequent statements used to characterize con 
mittees and their actions are these: 


1. Committees are time consuming and expensive; th 
delay decision processes and add to red tape. 

2. The pooling of judgment and knowledge may pr 
duce more objective conclusions, and/or higher quali 
conclusions. 

3. Committees are indecisive. 

4. Committees foster a greater sense of participatic 
and conclusions reached through committee action a 
generally more acceptable because of the participati 
factor. 

5. Committees tend to duplicate or obscure other orga 
izational relationships. 

6. Committees facilitate coordination and communic 
tion. 

7. Committees can’t be held accountable for results. 

8. Committees develop leadership and are an excelle 
training device. 

9. Committees are a breeding ground for political co 
flict and personality clashes. 

10. Committees improve teamwork and foster cooper 
tion. 

11. Committees exert group pressure on the individu 
members, because each member develops both a sense 
loyalty to the group and a desire to be liked and accept 
by it. 


This list is by no means all-inclusive. And whi 
these statements generally fall into either a pro or cx 
grouping, analysis reveals that in certain situations 
particular attribute of committees may be benefici 
while in a different situation the same attribute m: 
be detrimental. In fact, in certain situations, some 
the anticipated results may never materialize. 


or members may be relieved of all other duties once appointed 
an executive committee, for example. 
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: To illustrate, consider item eleven. Certainly the 
i conformity trend that is suggested may be highly de- 
sirable when applied to certain members of certain 
committees. An example might be when a recalcitrant 
individual is placed on a committee charged with 
_ developing or coordinating a suggestion system. He 
ultimately may feel obliged to support the program 
he helped devise or administer. But item 11 also 
implies that exceptionally able members may be 
brought down to the level of a more or less mediocre 
_ group. As a matter of fact these diametrically opposed 
3 interpretations have been given by different people 
~ questioned. Similarly, ‘objectivity” (item 2) may be 
~ yery desirable in dealing with the subject of company 
policy affecting all components alike, as in the case of 
_ a personnel policy; but when dealing with the problem 
f of a new product or new plant unit the separate 
“nonobjective”’ viewpoints of finance, engineering, 
_ manufacturing, and sales may be much more valuable 
to a president than an objective, compromise conclu- 
sion. The important departmental viewpoints might 
_ he lost to the chief executive in the ultimate conclu- 
sions of a committee where he was not present during 
the earlier deliberations. 
, Inability to fix accountability (Item 7) is an often 
cited disadvantage of committee action. But it is also 
i conceded that some committees are established to 
* obscure the placement of responsibility, and those who 
establish them for this purpose would consider this 
’ an advantage. 
i Actually, no matter how one chooses to classify the 
items, advantages and disadvantages tend to pair off 
_ with each other, particularly when one does not have 
a specific committee in mind for a specific situation. 
In other words, both benefits and ills can be expected 
"because both are inherent in group activity. In elect- 
_ ing to use committees, the purposes and goals estab- 
_ lished for committees, and the way they are organized 
tend to minimize or maximize net benefits. An obvious 
conclusion is that without net benefits, the committee 
_ should not be established, or if existing, should be 
dissolved. But, however the disadvantages and advan- 
_ tages pair off, there is one final test that can be made 
m a committee evaluation: because committees tend 
to increase the complexity of organization, they 
should be used only when assignment of the function 
to an individual for the same purpose is clearly in- 
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Possible Activities of Committees 


_ For what activities are committees considered most 
| effective? Committees have, of course, been put to 
Many uses. Some have even been set up to deal with 
anything that might come before them. Some have 
een established to review and modify recommenda- 
tions of other committees. Some have been used for 
_ brainstorming purposes, sometimes in connection with 
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naming or promoting new products or developing 
approaches to the problems connected with them. 
Some have been used for communicating company 
policy, others for developing policy, and others for 
interpreting policy. And some have been used for 
“coordination.” 

Committees have been involved with long- and 
short-range planning, budget review, safety program 
administration, job evaluation and salary administra- 
tion, and so on, virtually ad infinitum. At one time or 
another, in one place or another, committees have 
been used for almost as many jobs as there are jobs to 
be done in an organization. Some companies have had 
as many as eighty to a hundred active, permanent 
committees meeting regularly for almost as many 
different purposes. 

Attempts have been made to study what jobs com- 
mittees are best suited for by summing up all activity 
in terms of the type of action involved. In terms of 
action, such a summary might include the following: 

1. To inspect and/or to judge collectively as in juris- 
dictional disputes, evaluation problems, and policy inter- 
pretation problems. 

. To make decisions collectively. 

. To forecast and/or plan. 

. To communicate and/or discuss. 

. To initiate action and/or to issue instructions. 
. To recommend action or advise. 

. To enforce, as in the case of discipline. 

8. To provide training or to educate, including the 
concept of securing acceptance of change. 


~I DD Or S 09 


Even such a short summary leaves the impression 
that committees are used and can be used to do just 
about anything. 

Possibly a more meaningful classification of the 
activities of committees is in terms of the classic 
“planning, doing, and inspecting”! administrative 
functions that are involved in any job. Actually a 
fourth category must be added to fill out the picture, 
and this is “coordinating”—which merely represents 
the obligation of those performing any of the first 
three types of work to do so in harmony with others. 
Reduced to these terms, an attempt may be made to 
evaluate the possible utilization of committees for 
these types of activities. 


Planning 


How well can committees carry out the planning 
activity? How do they compare with individuals in 
effectiveness? Most managers agree that committees 
can be productive in this area provided one can afford 
some delay, and provided one does not expect more of 
the committee than recommendations for the guidance 
of others. A committee’s helpfulness in this activity 
stems chiefly from the belief that “two heads are 
better than one” when it comes to problem-solving 


1In some cases, the “classicists” use the terms “planning, doing, 
and seeing.” 
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orientation. On the other hand, multiple brainpower 
means committee brainpower only when the subject 
is such that no one regular organizational unit has the 
required skill, knowledge or experience to deal with it 
effectively. 

Compared with the use of individuals for planning, 
committees have proved at times superior, and at 
other times inferior. Existence of a committee, it is 
sometimes emphasized, does not relieve the adminis- 
trator of his responsibility for planning; it merely 
provides him with another possible source of high- 
caliber ideas. Neither does it necessarily force a 
brilliant planner to slow down to the committee’s rate 
of assimilation. Committees, when effective, are not 
to be thought of as substitutes for individual planning, 
but as aids or supplements. 


Doing 

When it comes to the “doing” function, there seems 
to be more positive conviction that committees are 
poor—whether the “doing” means performing experi- 
ments, gathering facts, compiling reports, arranging 
details of meetings or affairs, or such higher-level 
“doing” as making appointments and assignments, 
determining policy, making operating decisions, or 
even settling disagreements. Even the limited “doing” 
that is unavoidably part of a planning or inspecting 
committee’s function, as the gathering of facts, tends 
to be inefficiently or slowly performed. For this reason, 
the more effective committees tend to farm out this 
“doing” to individuals or units where the assignment 
is consistent with other work performed for the com- 
pany. The good work done by committees in this 
“doing” field, some companies point out, is not be- 
cause of their aptitude for “doing” so much as in spite 
of it. The principal justification for selecting a com- 
mittee “to do,” as for example when a committee is 
used as a board of arbitration, occurs when the need 
for greater impartiality or objectivity is paramount. 


Inspecting 

Committees are considered fairly well adapted to 
assignments having to do with inspection—again pro- 
vided speed is not of primary importance. A group is 
theoretically capable of greater objectivity than an 
individual, and presumably it is able to “see” more 
than an individual. Its scope of vision is broader. 
Committees are best adapted to this activity when 
the inspection requires a diversity of skills and apti- 
tudes. But their effectiveness most likely will be 
greater when used as advisors to individuals who 
exercise ultimate authority. 

Committees enjoy one special advantage over indi- 
viduals when used for this inspection function: if there 
is any stigma connected with the assignment, this 
stigma tends to be applied in a less personal way to 
the committee investigator or reviewer than to the 
individual. | 


Coordinating 

There is an obligation inherent in each individual 
position, even without the existence of committee 
to coordinate. The appointment of a “coordinating 
committee neither relieves nor increases the indivic 
ual’s obligation to coordinate. The workings of 
coordinating committee may appear to result in mo} 
effective collective action. But what really achiev 
or fails to achieve the coordination are the resultir 
actions of each committee member in carrying out th 
various responsibilities he has been assigned as an it 
dividual. The reason coordinating committees a1 
often created is merely to increase the awareness « 
the obligation in some individuals, or to improve tk 
opportunities for self-coordination, or to ensure th: 
all interested parties participate or are represented. 

One problem encountered here is that formalizin 
the coordinative obligation by establishing commi 
tees for every possible combination of interests woul 
be absolutely impractical. Then, too, formalizing c 
ordination in some areas by setting up committe 
may deemphasize the coordination among other con 
binations. 


EVALUATION OF COMMITTEES 


Against this general background of the advantagi 
and disadvantages of committees, and their strengtl 
and weaknesses in carrying out certain types of a 
tivity, how can the effectiveness of a specific con 
mittee be evaluated? 

In practice, a committee study is a complex on 
The reasons for having or not having a committee ai 
reasonably specific and germane to the situatio 
General theories or concepts about committees sery 
only as a guide. 

Actually, when approached analytically, a give 
committee may be found to be neither all good nor a 
bad. It is possible to reallocate committee functio1 
to other organization units, while retaining the con 
mittee to perform still other functions. In other case 
it is possible to dissolve a committee without alloca 
ing its functions and responsibilities elsewhere becau: 
the needs of the organization have changed. In som 
studies, clarification of responsibility and authority 
all that is needed to make a stumbling committ: 
effective. There is no pat answer to be looked for. 


Key Questions 


There is, however, one general line of questionir 
that has proved effective in obtaining facts and opi 
ions about any actual or prospective committee. The 
types of questions bring out the basic informatic 
necessary: 


1. What are the purposes or objectives of ti 
committee? Are they valid today? If valid, are the 
any collateral or auxiliary purposes the committe 
can serve? 
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It can be stated without qualification that defining 

_ the purposes of any committee is probably the most 

_ difficult, and yet the most essential, step involved in 
a study. 


2. What responsibility and authority must the 
committee have to fulfill its mission? Are there 
others which the committee should have, which 
are not absolutely essential but are consistent with 
the committee’s purposes? 

Since committees by definition are expected to act 
_ collectively in one body, both responsibilities and 
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_ authorities can be delineated in the same manner as 

_ for an individual. 

8. Should the committee be combined with other 

_ committees, dissolved, or otherwise modified? 

_ Answering this question involves taking the infor- 

mation gathered in the course of answering questions 

ji and 2, and evaluating it to determine exactly what 

_ arrangements are justified. Incidentally, committees 

are not justified on the bases of collateral objectives or 

secondary responsibilities. Training or development 

_ cannot be a primary objective; and this is why junior 

_ boards that have been given no basic objective to 

| serve other than “training” often fail. 

1 4. If dissolved, or modified, what alternate or 
supplementary organizational provision should be 
made to achieve the desired goals of the company? 
This step is aimed at making certain that no gap 

is left in the company’s organizational structure and 

administrative framework by the elimination of an 

_ existing committee, or that any new or retained com- 

mittee is properly tied in with other elements of the 

_ organization. 

5. If retained, what representation should be pro- 
vided? To whom should the committee report? 
What shall be the committee’s operating procedure? 
A constant reminder is that this step cannot precede 
the other four. 


_ Committee Purpose 


Defining the purpose is basic to everything else in 
setting up or appraising a committee. If the purpose 
_ of the committee is not clear, or has not been thought 
through by those creating it, no member of the com- 
“Inittee can understand what is expected, and the group 
cannot function effectively. The continuing need for 
_the committee as well as its effectiveness can only be 
‘appraised in terms of the purpose. It may not be 
“necessary to include the purpose in a written charter 
for the committee, although this is considered desir- 
able by some companies that fear the purpose may 
become obscured in the mists of time and the confu- 
sions of turnover. But at very least, companies with 
zood experience emphasize that a clear statement of 
purpose should be formulated and communicated to 
the committee and those who deal with it. 

It may be helpful, in this connection, to distinguish 
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between committee purpose and committee function. 
The function is generally a summary of the assignment 
which the committee is to perform. In describing the 
purpose, however, it is important to answer the ques- 
tion: why is this assignment being given to a committee 
rather than to an individual or regular organizational 
unit? Failure to clearly reveal the answer to this ques- 
tion in the statement of purpose raises immediate 
doubts as to the need for the committee. For instance, 
almost any coordinating committee might have one 
or more of these purposes: 


e To provide a medium whereby the several in- 
terests involved may be simultaneously considered 
in the discussion of common problems, resulting in 
increased team effort in their solution. 

e To permit the establishment of clearly defined 
consultative responsibilities by formalizing the chan- 
nels through which self-coordination (horizontal 
coordination) will be achieved. 

e To conserve top-level executive time by pro- 
viding an agency to accumulate facts from various 
sources and evaluate alternatives, permitting co- 
ordination of details of proposals at the lowest 
practical level. 


All three of these might be considered statements 
of purpose, although, the third statement may not 
appear to do as good a job of answering the question 
of “why a committee?” as do the first two. However, 
knowledge of the circumstances of each case and the 
subject matter is necessary to judge whether a com- 
mittee is likely to be better than an individual for the 
purpose stated. 


Committee Responsibility and Authority 


The problem of defining a committee’s responsibility 
and authority, or in other words, of defining the com- 
mittee’s assignment or function, is no different from 
defining responsibility and authority for an individual. 
Much has been written about individual position speci- 
fications or management position guides. If a com- 
mittee is looked upon as a many-headed individual, 
but nevertheless an individual in the organizational 
sense, all that has been published on this subject can 
be applied to committees. The responsibilities and 
commensurate authorities can be listed and worded 
just as those for an individual. A summary statement 
of over-all function can be included in a committee 
specification, just as in an individual’s specification. 

Generally, committees having “planning” and “in- 
specting” assignments have authority to secure neces- 
sary facts, and then to make recommendations. They 
rarely have authority to act on plans, corrective 
measures or conclusions they come up with, but they 
may have channels to appeal rejected recommenda- 
tions. 

Committees involved in “doing” activities often do 

(Continued on page 362) 


The Ford-UAW Agreement 


An analysis of the new Ford-UAW contract gives details on the wage package, 
pensions, and the important changes in the SUB plan and severance pay 


GAIN, as in 1955, the Ford Motor Company agree- 

ment with the United Auto Workers created the 

basic pattern for settlements in the automotive indus- 
try.? 

While the UAW’s very early demands for a shorter 
workweek and profit sharing were shelved, the new 
three-year agreement did produce several significant 
innovations at Ford. For the first time, jury duty 
pay was adopted—$5 per day for up to fourteen days 
in any one year. Possibly more important in terms of 
impact is the granting of separation pay and extension 
of the existing SUB plan to cover short workweeks. 
By and large, these and other modifications of the SUB 
plan bring it closer to the benefit structures provided 
in SUB plans negotiated since 1955 by the UAW and 
the Steelworkers. 

All the modifications of SUB provided in the new 
agreement will be paid for without changing the exist- 
ing 5 cents per hour company payments required to 
fund the plan. What’s more, the maximum funding re- 
quired under the plan for the coming year is 40% less 
than in previous years. 

Aside from these major changes, the rest of the eco- 
nomic package amounted to an extension—with some 
liberalization—of the existing structure of pay and in- 
surance and pension benefits. In some cases, the lib- 
eralization was a matter of catching up with pay items 
that the UAW had gained in 1955 negotiations with 
General Motors. 


THE WAGE PACKAGE 


The provisions of the previous contract’s escalator 
clause and annual improvement factor remain virtu- 
ally unchanged. The cost of living formula had been 
1 cent for each 0.5 point change in the BLS index 
—and this is continued. So is the annual improve- 
ment increase of 2.5% with a 6 cents per hour min- 
imum. , 

Had the old contract been extended on May 29, 
1958, all employees would have gotten a 2 cents cost of 
living increase, plus the 2.5% annual increase on June 
1. As of September 1, they would have gotten an addi- 
tional 1 cent cost of living increase. 


+The Ford settlement came on September 20. Chrysler followed 
on October 1 and General Motors on October 2 with settlements 
that matched Ford’s on all major economic issues. At GM, pro- 
vision was made to take care of wage differentials in various plants 
and to provide a full eight hours’ pay to third-shift workers who 
formerly receivéd only seven and a half hours’ pay. 


With the renegotiations, the cost of living allowance 
and annual increase that employees would have gotte1 
on June 1 are made retroactive only to July 1. Th 
September cost of living increase of 1 cent is mad 
effective as of that date. And where in the past th 
annual improvement factor went into effect on June | 
of each year, under the. new agreement the effectiv 
dates are changed to August 1, 1959 and September 1 
1960. 

The only other change in this part of the contrac 
transfers a portion of the cost of living allowance t 
the base rates. With the adjustment due on Septem 
ber 1, the total cost of living allowance would hav 
been 25 cents. Instead, 15 cents of the amount is pu 
into base rates. This reduces to 10 cents the curren 
cost of living “float” (that portion which could be los 
if the CPI dropped drastically) . Once before in UAV 
auto negotiations, a similar change was made. In th 
1953 negotiations, when the cost of living allowance 
was 24 cents, the parties agreed to put all but 5 cent 
of this into the base rate. The revised schedule a 
adjustments is shown in Table 1. 

Not counting cost of living allowances that may b 
gained or lost, this portion of the economic packag 
guarantees all employees an increase of at least 1 
cents per hour for the three-year period. 


Other Wage Changes 


As in the 1955 agreement, certain skilled classifica 
tions receive an additional 8 cents per hour, effectiv 
September 1. The increase will be given to all skille 
classifications in the tool and die, maintenance, con 
struction and power house groups. Also, apprentice 
will again get an additional increase of a lesser amount 

The third-shift premium has been upped to 10% im 
stead of the previous 7.5%. For Ford, this is the firs 
change in the third-shift premium since 1943. It ha 
maintained the 7.5% premium in 1955 although GI 
went to 10% that year. 

Premium pay for Saturday work as such is also ir 
creased to match that granted by GM in 1955. Fro 
now on at Ford, time and one-half will be paid for a 
hours worked on Saturday as such rather than jus 
for hours beyond forty. 


PENSIONS 
Aside from increasing retirement benefits all alon 


+ At Ford, this is called the midnight shift. 
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the line, the Ford pension agreement is characterized 
by two changes: the introduction of a differential 
benefit for past service and future service and the in- 
troduction of a special early retirement benefit similar 
to that in the 1955 GM contract. 

For retirement after September 1, the normal 
monthly retirement benefit has been changed from 
$2.25 for each year of credited service to a new benefit 
of $2.40 for each year of service prior to January 1, 
1958, plus $2.43 for 1958 service, plus $2.50 for each 
_ year of service after 1958. Vested benefits, available at 
age sixty-five to an employee who, subsequent to 
September 1, 1958, breaks his seniority at age forty 
or older with ten or more years of service, also will 
be based on the new formula. (In computing the 
vested pension benefit, only service beginning at the 
end of the calendar year in which the employee reaches 
age thirty is counted.) 

The regular early retirement benefit—for employees 
who choose to leave the company at their own option 
—also will be computed using the new basic formula. 
An employee, at age sixty with ten years’ credited 
service, will continue to have a choice of two forms of 
the early retirement benefit: either an immediate pen- 
sion, based on the new formula, reduced 54% for each 
month that the employee is under sixty-five; or a de- 
ferred pension, based on the new formula without re- 
duction, starting at age sixty-five. 

The new agreement also introduces a special early 
retirement benefit—for employees who retire at the 
_ option of the company or under mutually satisfactory 
conditions. They must be at least age sixty with ten 
years of service to be eligible for the immediate month- 
ly pension of $5 for each year of service after 1958, 
plus $4.80 for each year of service prior to 1958, plus 


Table 1: Schedule of Cost of Living Adjustments 
under the Ford Contract 


Cost of Living 
Allowance, in 
BLS Addition to 
Consumer Wage Scale by 
Price ob 
Index Classification 
WE PIS SA) 6s Sle elles ARSE ee None 
UG EES Sos Se id Reg e Ont ACE eee 1¢ per hour 
OOD dot eae ECS Syd alma os aici pcievsia aoe 0.eseces : 2¢ per hour 
tT ee Vet Te ee cc swe a cielee cc cess bie 3¢ per hour 
et ate MPR P is ee Ati As cleicld geld Sidienslele sw sci 4¢ per hour 
(GLEE UGS. 55 eB bie OO Oe 5¢ per hour 
UCTS) 3. dS ae 6¢ per hour 
BED Cer ee EMERY. Cues ocho S a a elo dies oe wd ales 7¢ per hour 
ME Rg LO she ety einai ase cise ia a Sek lelaie lo wisi dioe wlele adios 8¢ per hour 
eee Ok aE a cid a ano aaln| aliesalsvaligieuara ane. e-ésole 9¢ per hour 
-123.7-124.1 ... 10¢ per hour 
124.2-124.6 . 11¢ per hour 
—-*194.7-125.1 ... 12¢ per hour 
125.2-125.6 ... 18¢ per hour 
—-195.7-126.1 ... 14¢ per hour 


' 126.2-126.6 


and so forth with 1 cent adjustment for each 0.5 point change in 
the index. A decline in the index below 119.2 shall not result in a 
_ reduction of classification base rates. j 
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$4.86 for 1958. This would be the monthly pension 
until age sixty-five or until eligible for OASI benefits, 
when it would be recomputed according to the new 
normal pension benefit formula. 

Disability pension benefits are computed on the 
basis of $4.80 per year of service prior to January 1, 
1958, plus $4.86 for 1958 service plus $5 for each year 
of credited service after that date (the prior benefit 
was $4.50). At sixty-five the benefit is recomputed 
according to the normal pension formula. However, 
for any month for which the employee qualifies for a 
Social Security benefit, the company pension is cal- 
culated by the normal benefit formula. 

Benefits also were increased for all employees who 
retired before September 1. Those now receiving 
monthly checks based on the old normal retirement 
formula of $2.25 per year of service will receive a bene- 
fit based on $2.35 per year of service. Similarly, those 
now on early retirement will receive a check based on 
$2.35 per year of service reduced by 54% for each 
month that the employee was under sixty-five rather 
than $2.25 reduced in this way; those who chose a 
deferred early retirement benefit of $2.25 per year of 
service now will receive a check when they reach 
sixty-five based on $2.35 per year of credited service. 

Employees now receiving a company disability pen- 
sion also get increased benefits. Those not eligible for 
Social Security benefits will receive $4.70 per year 
of service rather than $4.50. Those who are receiving 
Social Security benefits will receive a company check 
for $2.35 per year of service rather than $2.25. 

The deferred vested benefit for those who broke 
their seniority prior to September 1, 1958 and who are 
eligible for the benefit will remain at $2.25 per year 
of credited service. 


INSURANCE 


The major change in the Ford group insurance plan 
provides for additional life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance, and weekly accident 
and sickness benefits for employees in the three higher 
wage brackets that were added to the former schedule. 
This shift is illustrated by the 1955 and 1958 schedules 
shown in Tables 2 and 3. The change in the wage 
structure shows the addition of 15 cents of the cost 
of living to the base rates. This was done to reflect the 
agreement that the 15-cent cost of living frozen into 
the base rates would not affect insurance amounts. 

As a result of the increased life insurance benefits, 
employees in the three highest wage brackets automa- 
tically will be eligible for larger benefits in case of 
total and permanent disability. Any employee with 
fifteen years in the life insurance plan and age sixty or 
more who becomes totally and permanently disabled 
can receive a benefit of $20 per $1,000 of coverage, in 
fifty monthly installments. In addition, he is covered 
for a $500 death benefit. 

Ford has made no changes in its life insurance 
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Table 2: The 1955 Ford Group Insurance Schedule 


Employee 

Life Weekly Monthly 
Basic Hourly Rate Insurance AD&D A&S Cost 
a ee ae $3,200 $1,600 $38.40 $2.76 
$1.70 but less than 1.90.. 8,600 1,800 48.20 $.10 
$1.90 but less than 2.10.. 4,000 2,000 48.00 $3.44 
$2.10 but less than 2.80.. 4,400 2,200 52.80 3.79 
$2.80 but less than 2.50.. 4,800 2,400 57.60 4.18 
$2.50 but less than 2.70.. 5,200 2,600 62.40 4.47 
$2.70 but less than 2.90.. 5,600 2,800 67.20 4.80 
$2.90 but less than 3.10.. 6,000 8,000 72.00 5.15 
$8.10 and over .......... 6,400 8,200 76.80 5.50 


Table 3: The 1958 Ford Group Insurance Schedule 


Employee 

Life Weekly Monthly 
Basic Hourly Rate Insurance AD&D A&S Cost 
Up to but less than $2.25 34,000 $2,000 $48.00 $3.44 
$2.25 but less than $2.45. 4,400 2,200 52.80 3.79 
$2.45 but less than $2.65. 4,800 2,400 57.60 4.13 
$2.65 but less than $2.85. 5,200 2,600 62.40 4.47 
$2.85 but less than $3.05. 5,600 2,800 67.20 480 
$3.05 but less than $3.25. 6,000 $,000 72.00 §.15 
$3.25 but less than $38.45. 6,400 8,200 76.80 5.50 
$3.45 but less than $3.65. 6,800 8,400 81.60 5.85 
$3.65 but less than $3.85. 7,200 8,600 86.40 6.20 


$8.85 and over .......... 7,600 3,800 91.20 6.55 


benefits for retired employees, except to extend these 
benefits to employees who retire under the special 
early retirement provision. A retired employee with 
ten to twenty years of service receives $500 life 
insurance; with twenty to thirty years, $750; and 
thirty or more years, $1,000. 

The agreement also provides that Ford will make 
arrangements with local Blue Cross- Blue Shield 
organizations (or other similar plans) to provide full 
payment of surgical services for employees whose an- 
nual income does not exceed $7,500. The company also 
is to make the present insured in-hospital medical 
benefit part of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage. 
One-half the cost of the hospital and surgical-medical 
coverage is to be paid by the company. 


SUB AND SEVERANCE PAY 


As already indicated, however, it is in the SUB 
provisions that major modifications have occurred. 
Some of these were merely simplifications of formerly 
cumbersome accounting or administrative procedures. 
For example, instead of maintaining two separate 
funds—a defense fund for employees engaged in de- 
fense work and a general fund for all other employees 
—the new plan merges both these funds into one 
“fund.” There is also a restatement of the method of 
computing maximum funding. Instead of computing 
it for each month on the basis of the $55 million 
maximum funding required for June, 1955, the restate- 
ment merely says maximum funding shall be $393 
times the number of employees on the payroll plus 
those on layoff with credit units. (In dollars and cents, 
this is no different than the previous formula.) 


But the most significant change, of course, was the 
liberalization of the amounts and types of benefits that 
would be allowed under the SUB plan. Here, too, some 
of the changes amounted to a catching up with later 
SUB plans, rather than a forging ahead. 


65%, Regular Benefits 


Under the old plan, employees were entitled to “spe- 
cial” benefits of 65% of take home pay for a maximum 
of four weeks at the beginning of a layoff; for the 
remainder of their weeks of eligibility they received 
“regular” benefits of 60% of take home pay. The maxi- 
mum company supplement under either the regular or 
special benefits was $25. Now, as in most post-Ford 
SUB plans, laid-off employees will get 65% of take 
home pay for the entire period of eligibility. And the 
maximum company supplement has been increased to 
$30. 

Under the old plan, the laid-off employee got no 
company supplement if the benefit he was eligible for 
was less than $2 or if he had less than one-fourth of 
a credit unit. Later plans provided for accumulation 
of these less-than-$2 supplements. Ford’s new agree- 
ment provides that the employee’s last benefit upon 
exhaustion of credit units will be rounded up to $2 
(if it otherwise would have been less because he had 
insufficient credit units for a full benefit). And now 
employees can earn one-half a credit unit for any 
week during which they receive pay, where formerly 
they had to receive pay for at least thirty-two hours 
to gain one-half a credit unit. 


Thirty-Nine Credit Units 


Coupled with this change is an extension in the 
maximum number of credit units an employee may 
accumulate. While previously twenty-six credit units 
was the ceiling, now the employee may accumulate 
additional credit units so that the total equals the 
maximum number of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation allowed by the state. The maximum under 
this new provision is thirty-nine credit: units. 

For all practical purposes, the immediate effect of 
this provision will be felt only by Ford employees in 
Pennsylvania and the few that work in Louisiana. 
Since Pennsylvania permits thirty weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation, employees in Pennsylvania may 
accumulate a maximum of thirty credit units and thus 
be eligible for a maximum of thirty weeks of company 
benefits. In Louisiana, twenty-eight weeks of UC are 
now permitted so Ford employees there can get 
twenty-eight credit units, and possibly twenty-eight 
weeks of benefits. Should either of these states reduce 
the number of weeks of benefits, the credit units of 
the employees in those states would be reduced on a 
matching basis, but not below twenty-six. And, of 
course, during the three-year period of the contract, 
should any state increase the number of weeks of 
benefits, then those employees could begin to accumu- 
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late more credit units up to the level set by the 
state—or thirty-nine—whichever is less. 


Temporary Emergency Benefits 

While raising the possible ceiling to thirty-nine 
eredit units will have little immediate effect, there is 
a@ provision to extend the period of benefits on a 
temporary basis to cover weeks of layoff during the 
period from September 1, 1958 to April 1, 1959. These 
“temporary emergency benefits” will be available only 
to employees in states that have extended the dura- 
tion of UC beyond twenty-six weeks either on their 
own or under the federal temporary unemployment 
compensation act of 1958. 

In these states only, employees who have exhausted 
their regular credit units may receive, as needed, up 
to thirteen “emergency credit units.” These emergency 
credits would entitle eligible employees to a maximum 
of thirteen additional weeks of benefits, or less, de- 
pending upon the status of the trust fund. 

Thus an employee in Michigan, for example, might 
have been laid off in May, 1958. By November of this 
year he may have already received twenty-six weeks 
of UC and twenty-six weeks of company supplements. 
But because Michigan has extended its unemployment 
compensation for an additional thirteen weeks under 
the federal program, the employee may continue to 
draw state UC. Under these circumstances, he’d also 
be eligible for further company supplements up to a 
value of thirteen credit units. This might mean an 
additional thirteen weeks of benefits, or it might mean 
less, depending upon the trust fund position. 


Short Workweek Benefits 


Of even greater possible significance than these 
changes is the provision that employees who are on a 
short workweek will also be eligible for company 
supplements that will bring their total weekly pay 
to 65% of their normal weekly take home pay. (The 
$30 ceiling on company payments is also applied here.) 
Under the old contract, this was not possible because 
employees who earned enough pay to be declared in- 
eligible for state unemployment compensation were 
also ineligible for company supplements. Under those 
circumstances, it was possible for an employee on 
layoff to receive more take home pay—in the form of 
state UC and a company supplement—than the em- 
ployee who might have actually been called in to work 
a short week. The new provision in effect indicates that 
an employee will not be discriminated against for 
working. Ford will make up the difference between his 
actual total earnings and 65% of his normal weekly 
take home pay so that he gets as much as the laid-off 
employee. 

This provision is also in keeping with some of the 
shorter-workweek provisions negotiated in SUB plans 
by the Steelworkers’ union. However, under the steel 
plans not all of the earnings of employees who work 
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part time with the company or any other employer are 
deducted from the company benefit. It depends upon 
the state UC law. In short under the steel plans, the 
employee who works part time may receive, in some 
states, greater pay than the man who is on layoff. 


Separation Payments 

Lump-sum separation payments varying from forty 
hours’ pay to 1,200 hours’ pay, depending upon length 
of service, are also made available under the amended 
plan. The SUB fund will finance these payments too. 

To be eligible for separation pay, an employee must 
have at least two years of service at the time of lay- 
off and he must have been on layoff for at least one 
year before he can apply. However, if the company 
determines that there is no prospect of recalling him, 
it may permit earlier application for severance pay. 

Persons laid off who are eligible for any retirement 
benefit other than a deferred vested benefit are not 
eligible for separation pay. 

If the necessary qualifications are met and the trust 
fund position is above 138%, the separated employee 
is eligible for benefits that vary according to his length 
of service (see Table 4 for the schedule of benefits) . 


(Continued on page 364) 


+ Under the steel plan, if the state disregards a portion of earn- 
ings in computing the UC benefit, the company disregards the 
same amount. If, for example, an employee earned $13, but the state 
deducted only $10 in computing the UC benefit, then $3 is also 
disregarded by the company. 


Table 4: Separation Payment Table Under 
the Ford SUB Plan 


Number of Hours’ Pay 
(Base Rate plus Cost 
Years of Seniority of Living Allowance 
on Last Day on the in Effect on Last Day 
Active Employment Roll Worked 


Haty lena! than ¢Siont hank 5 SSA abt a Sh 40 
Pe SIGRS ar A PO os Be wh is cca cin alas 60 


29 but lessy than /SO%:\6. Sethe. sich gaweeese 1,130 


Stock Options for All Employees 


The Royal McBee Corporation has found a ready response to its new stock 
option plan that is open to all employees in the company 


ACK IN 1956 Royal McBee Corporation started 
a stock option plan for executives only. It later 
decided to extend the incentive of stock ownership to 
all employees. With that aim in view, a new Employee 
Stock Option and Savings Plan was launched on Janu- 
ary 31 of this year. The company, of course, felt its 
employees would be interested in the new plan; but 
it was sure that the 100,000 shares of stock it reserved 
for option would be more than enough to meet the 
demand. 

What actually happened proved a pleasant surprise: 
the shares available for option were oversubscribed 
by better than 50%. This, too, did not include the 
overflow of applications that arrived a day or two 
after the deadline—and had to be turned down. 

Such an enthusiastic response takes on added sig- 
nificance when it is remembered that it came in the 
midst of a recession. The market’s slip was showing 
noticeably on the 31st of January. The stock being 
offered for optioning—at its approximate market 
value of $20 a share—had been selling for $40 a share 
just a few short months before; and the company had 
been advised by experts not to expect more than 25% 
of the stock in the plan to be subscribed. 

It would seem, however, that a goodly percentage 
of the Royal McBee employees had faith in the future 
of both their company and their country. Out of the 
7,000 who met the eligibility requirements,! 1,927 
of them—about 28%—joined the plan and authorized 
periodic payroll deductions for the purchase of 155,786 
shares.2 Since this far exceeded the 100,000 shares 
available under the plan, the company was forced to 
cut back subscriptions on a prorated basis: each 
participant received an option for only 64% of the 
number of shares he had originally subscribed. Thus, 
if a participant’s application authorized pay deduc- 
tions of $34.30 a month for the purchase of sixty 
shares, his option was automatically reduced to thirty- 
eight shares (64% of sixty) and the amount deduct- 
ible from his monthly pay was cut to $21.80. 


+ There were about 11,000 employees on the payrolls at the time. 

*The 155,786 shares originally subscribed amounted to 78.2% 
of the maximum number of shares the 1,927 participants were 
entitled to option on the basis of their highest earnings in 1956 
or 1957. This means, of course, that if all participants had signed 
up for their full entitlement, the original subscriptions would have 
just about doubled the 100,000 shares available in the plan 
(155,786 + .78% = 199,215 shares) . 


STOCK OPTION PLANS DISTINGUISHED 


Royal McBee’s two stock option plans—the one for 
key executives and the one for the rest of the em- 
ployees—share the same objective: both seek to 
motivate participants to promote the company’s best 
interests through the incentive of stock ownership. 
But there the similarity ends. Options granted under 
executive type plans may normally be exercised at 
any time within a period ranging up to ten years, and 
the number of shares permitted on individual grants 
usually runs into the thousands. These are advantages 
that offer high-salaried executives a wide opportunity 
for tax savings through the low capital gains rates on 
profits from the resale of optioned stock. Such tax 
savings play no part in stock option plans for non- 
executive employees. Plans of this type serve a differ- 
ent purpose. They are designed so that all levels of 
employees can acquire company stock. 

Take the new plan at Royal McBee, for example. 
Eligibility was established as follows: All full-time 
officers and employees of the company and its wholly 
owned domestic subsidiaries who, on January 31, 1958, 
(1) had completed two continuous years of service 
and (2) had not been granted options under the com- 
pany’s incentive stock option. plan for key executives 
could participate. A kit containing instructions, forms 
and explanatory material on the new plan was sent to 
all the eligible employees. 

These eligible employees were given thirty days— 
from January 31, 1958 until March 3, 1958—to sign 
up. Participation was established by authorizing pay- 
roll deductions for the purchase of company stock. A 
total of 100,000 shares (about 6.5% of the outstanding 
common stock) was set aside, and a portion of this 
total was allotted under a “restricted” stock option? 
to each participating employee on the basis of his 
earnings. As already stated, the option price was fixed 
at $20 a share—the approximate fair market value of 
the stock on January 31, 1958. 

As long as an employee met the eligibility require- 
ments and submitted his application on time, it mat- 
tered not whether he was a management man or a 
rank and file employee—he was in the plan. This was 
“aapiwiie tee the resale of stock acquired under a “restricted” 
stock option qualifies for preferential tax treatment. For details, see 


“Stock Options in a Bearish Market,” Management Record, 
February, 1958, p. 40. 
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putting the part ownership concept on a broad scale 
indeed, and it worked out just that way. Of the 1,927 
participants who signed up for the plan, a substantial 
80% of them belonged to the rank and file. Here’s the 
breakdown: 


Participants Status 
DEEL OURS ee Se Re Hourly personnel 
BBs AI tenericcite hecchs: Nonhourly and nonmanagement 
personnel (salaried workers 
and salesmen) 
LIST La a Rian ets id ei i Management personnel 


HOW THE NEW PLAN WORKS 


Size of Options: Each participant was given an 
option to subscribe to as many shares of stock as 
could be purchased, at the option price, by an amount 
equal to 30% of his gross earnings for 1956 or 1957 
(whichever was higher). For example, a participant 
earning $3,800 in 1956 and $4,000 in 1957 could sub- 
scribe to a maximum of sixty shares ($1,200 [30% of 
$4,000] — $20). If sixty shares were more than he 
wanted, however, he was free to reduce his option and 
authorize payroll deductions for any lesser number 
of shares. 

Payroll Deductions: The plan, as mentioned, was 
started January 31, 1958; it will terminate January 
$1, 1961. Thus, participants are given thirty-five 
months (excluding the thirty-day authorization 
period) to accumulate the purchase price of the 
optioned shares through periodic payroll deductions. 
A payroll deduction table (see the next column), in- 
cluded in the kit sent to eligible employees, explains 
graphically how the deductions are made. 

The company deposits these payroll deductions in 
a separate bank account, and they are credited to the 
stock option account of the participant. The em- 
ployees’ savings draw interest at the rate of 3% a 
year. Every six months, the participant receives a 
statement of the amount credited to his account, with 
the interest stated separately. Touching the interest 
ends participation. But a participant can withdraw 
all or any part of his own contributions any time, and 
have the number of shares under his option decreased 
in proportion. 

Shares held under option are also decreased pro- 


_portionately when participants reduce the amount of 


their payroll deductions. For example, if a weekly 


paid participant, who had originally signed up for 
sixty shares, were to authorize the company to cut 
back the amount of his weekly deductions from $7.90 
to $4 after seventy-two deductions had been com- 
pleted at the higher amount, he would then have 
_ $568.80 credited to his account. During the remainder 
_ of the thirty-five month deduction period, the cutback 


would add only $320 to his credit, bringing his total 


savings to $888.80 exclusive of interest. This would 


E 
: 


i 


allow him to purchase only forty-four shares of stock, 


although he would also receive, in cash, the interest 
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that he had accumulated, plus the difference of $8.80. 

Exercise of Options: At any time between February 
1, 1959 and January 31, 1961, participants in the plan 
may exercise their right to purchase the shares they 
hold under option by signing and mailing a form 
which the company will provide for the purpose. The 
request may be made for issuance of optioned shares 
either a few at a time, as sufficient savings become 
available in the account, or all at once at the end of 
the thirty-five month deduction period. Another 
alternative permits participants subscribing to payroll 
savings through January 31, 1959 to use other savings 


Royal McBee Corporation 
Employee Stock Option and Savings Plan 
Deduction Table* 


This table shows the payroll deductions necessary to 
continue in effect options granted under the Employee 
Stock Option and Savings Plan. The appropriate de- 
duction is listed for any number of shares from 1 to 
100. If you wish to participate in the plan, you must 
complete and sign the Authorization of Payroll Deduc- 
tion and list the deductions which under the regular 
method by which you are paid (weekly, semimonthly 
or monthly) corresponds to the number of shares you 
wish to continue under option. This amount will be 
deducted from your pay each pay period. If the 
amount deducted from your pay over the period of 
thirty-five months is in excess of the figure listed for 
your total investment, this balance (including the 
interest earned on your stock option account) will be 
returned to you after the termination date of the plan. 


Amount of Payroll Deductions 


If Paid 
Semi- 
monthly, 
70 Pay- 
ments 


$ 0.30 
0.60 


If Paid 

Monthly, 
35 Pay- 
ments 


Total 
Invest- 


If paid 
Weekly, 
152 Pay- 


Number 


0 
Shares 


10.60 
11.90 
13.20 


1 This is an abbreviated version of the deduction table; 
the actual table lists the appropriate weekly, semimonthly 
and monthly deduction for any number of shares from 1 to 
100. Incidentally, of the 1,927 employees who originally 
subscribed to the plan, 1,042 were paid weekly, 481 were 
paid semimonthly, and 404 were paid monthly. 
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after that date for the purpose of immediately pur- 
chasing all shares under their option. 


EXPERIENCE SINCE THE PLAN BEGAN 


Several months have now elapsed since the 1,927 
employees at Royal McBee authorized periodic pay- 
roll deductions for the purchase of stock. During those 
months the participants remained free to reduce the 
amount of their deduction, or to drop out of the plan 
entirely and get a refund of their accumulated savings 
(with interest). How many have done so? 

As of July 1, fifteen of the original 1,927 subscribers 
had terminated their employment at Royal McBee; 
another twenty-one had discontinued the deductions 
and dropped out of the plan. This adds up to a total 
of only thirty-six cancellations—less than 2% of the 
1,927 employees who started. The score on cutbacks 
has been even more surprising to the company: so far 
not a single participant has instructed the company 
to reduce the amount of his payroll deductions. 

This experience has occurred despite the fact that 
the market value of the stock under option began 
sliding shortly after the plan got under way. Until 
August (when it finally managed to climb back to the 
option price of $20 a share), it stayed consistently 
below the starting price—falling, at one point, as low 
as $16 a share. 


WHY THE PLAN IS DOING WELL 


The Royal McBee plan, as already indicated, was 
launched at a time when the condition of the market 
and of business generally seemed to doom its chances 
of success. Yet, it far surpassed expectations at the 
start and has been doing surprisingly well ever since. 

Why? After discussion with company officials, the 
following reasons are suggested: 

1. The Royal McBee Corporation—with offices, 
factories and sales agencies throughout North America 
and Europe—manufactures, leases, sells and services 
typewriters, electronic computers, data processing 
machines, and supplies. It is attempting to bring office 
automation within the means of average-sized firms; 
and as automation continues to spread, it is convinced 
its future is secure. Judging by the employees’ response 
to the plan it would seem that they share the com- 
pany’s conviction. 

2. The company’s promotion of the plan was sound. 
Top management gave its wholehearted support. Em- 
ployees were given an equal chance to participate. 
The details of the plan’s operation and of the risks 
involved were spelled out in understandable language. 
And it was made clear to all who were eligible that 
their decision to either join or not join the plan would 
not in any way affect their status with the company. 
This kind of adult, cards-on-the-table approach gave 
due recognition to the intelligence of the employees 
and, in doing so, set a favorable stage for the success- 
ful launching of the plan. 


$. In recent years, there has been a steady growtl 
in the number of employees who have reached th 
realization that their personal financial welfare de 
pends to a decisive degree on the continuing progres 
of the firm for which they work. This joint-ventur 
attitude explains the rising popularity of various in 
centive and profit-sharing plans. It may also be usher 
ing in a new interest in stock option plans for the ran] 
and file. Another company that started a plan simila 
to Royal McBee’s in the latter months of 1957 report 
to THe Conrerence Boarp that 1,013 of the 2,73! 
employees who were eligible—37%—subscribed an« 
that, since then, only about 5% have cancelled out 
while considerably less than 1% have reduced thei 
payroll deductions. Of the original participants in thi 
plan, 616 were hourly employees and 397 were salarie< 
employees and salesmen, 


THE PLAN'S FUTURE 


The final test of the Royal McBee plan lies ahead 
Its defined purpose is “to furnish eligible employee 
a further inducement to continue their employmen 
with the company, to encourage them to obtain : 
greater stake in the company’s success and thus t 
give an additional incentive for them to promote it 
best interests.” 

As yet, however, the Royal McBee plan is nothin; 
more than a forced savings plan. Money for the pur 
chase of company stock is being saved through regula 
payroll deductions. But there is no obligation to us 
the savings to buy the stock—now or at any time ii 
the future. Even participants who continue the deduc 
tions to the end of the plan can take their savings 
with the interest they have accumulated, and put ther 
to other uses. 

January $1, 1959 could bring some inkling as to hov 
the plan can be expected to fare as a stock ownershi 
plan. That’s the date the participants get their firs 
chance to exercise their option rights. The compan: 
will be interested in seeing how many of them eithe 
use other savings to purchase all shares they hol 
under option, or request the company to start issuin 
shares to them piecemeal as sufficient savings becom 
available in their accounts. The ultimate outcome o 
the plan will not unfold until it is finally known— 
after the termination on January 31, 1961—how man 
of the 100,000 shares in the plan are actually pur 
chased by the participants. 

In the meantime, the company is satisfied wit! 
what’s happened so far; and it feels it has good reaso. 
for looking forward optimistically to what lies aheac 
This is borne out not only by the plan’s oversubscrip 
tion at the start but also by the few drop-outs and th 
complete absence of reductions in the amount of pay 
roll deductions as the plan progresses. 


J. Rocrr O’Mxrara 
Division of Personnel Administratio 
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The Federal Welfare Fund Disclosure Law 


The welfare fund law passed in the last session of Congress is carefully 


scrutinized. The President’s comment appears in the accompanying box 


HE FIRST federal law dealing with the opera- 
tion of employee welfare and pension plans, re- 
luctantly approved by President Eisenhower (see 
box), goes into effect January 1. By contrast with 
state laws, the federal law is quite simple. It only 


requires the administrator of each covered plan to 
_ prepare two reports: a description of the plan and an 


annual report. Copies of the plan description and the 
latest annual report must be made available for exam- 
ination by any participant or beneficiary of the plan 
in the principal office of the plan. And, upon written 
request, copies of both reports must be mailed to a 
beneficiary or participant.1 In addition, two copies 
of the plan description and of each annual report are 
to be filed with the Secretary of Labor who must make 
them available for examination in the public docu- 
ments room of the department. 

Except for providing the forms necessary for the 
two reports, this is the only administrative function 
assigned to the Secretary of Labor. In this respect, 
the law differs significantly from the original bill 
passed by the Senate and from similar laws now on 
the books of six states.2 The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 


bill gave the Secretary of Labor authority to make 


investigations of covered plans. All of the state laws 
give the state supervisory authorities the specific right 


_to examine any covered fund at first hand to check 


on the accuracy and honesty of fund reports. More 
important, the state laws specifically prohibit many 
types of welfare fund transactions which were de- 
nounced time and again in government investigations.? 
In contrast, the new federal law does not spell out 
any improper transactions and procedures but makes 


policing any abuses in the operation of the funds the 
exclusive responsibility of employees covered by the 
funds. The law merely attempts to make sure that the 


details of the plan are made available to the interested 


parties. 


Any person who violates the requirement for pre- 


*A participant is any employee (or a member of a union) who is, 
or may become, eligible to receive benefits from a plan. A bene- 


. 
: ficiary is anyone designated by a participant (or the terms of the 


plan) who is, or may become, entitled to a benefit. 
*See “State Welfare Fund Laws,” Management Record, July- 


. August, 1958, p. 246. 


* Washington State does not list prohibited transactions. How- 
ever, along with New York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, it makes 
trustees responsible for maintaining full and accurate records by 
accepted accounting procedures. 7 
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paring and distributing the annual reports and plan 
description is subject to a fine of up to $1,000 or im- 
prisonment of up to six months. In addition, any ad- 
ministrator who fails or refuses to send the two docu- 
ments to a plan participant, within thirty days after 
he is requested to do so, at the court’s discretion, is 
liable to the person making the request for the amount 
of $50 per day from the date of the failure or refusal. 
And the court can require the administrator to pay 
court costs and attorney fees in any such action. 


COVERAGE OF THE LAW 


The federal law requires reports from any employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan established or main- 
tained by employers (or employee organizations of 
employers) engaged in interstate commerce—if the 
plan covers more than twenty-five employees. A 
welfare plan is any plan, fund or program which pro- 
vides (through the purchase of insurance or otherwise) 
medical, hospital or surgical benefits or benefits in the 
event of sickness, accident, disability, death or unem- 
ployment. A pension benefit plan is one which pro- 
vides retirement benefits, through insurance or other- 
wise; specifically included in pension benefit plans are 
profit-sharing plans which provide benefits at or after 
retirement.” 

This is identical to the coverage of the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives bill except that the original Senate bill 
excluded plans covering less than 100 employees rather 
than less than twenty-six employees. The new federal 
law is also much broader in its coverage than any of 
the existing state laws. None of the state laws covers 
any plan which does not involve a trust fund, thus 
excluding practically all single-employer, insured plans 
—whether insured pensions or group insurance for 
other welfare purposes. Furthermore, only Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts cover all types of trust funds; the 
other four states exclude important groups of trust 
funds. Washington, Connecticut and California exclude 
any trust fund for which a bank is a trustee; and the 
latter two states limit coverage further to plans estab- 


1Excluded are plans administered by a governmental unit; plans 
maintained solely to comply with workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation disability insurance laws; and plans 
administered by charitable, religious, educational and other non- 
profit organizations. 

24 plan is covered only if it is communicated to, or its benefits 
described in writing to, employees. 
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lished by collective bargaining. New York covers only 
plans which are jointly administered by employers and 
unions.* 


THE PLAN DESCRIPTION 


The description of a benefit plan required by the 
law must be ready by March 31 (that is, within 
ninety days of the January 1 effective date of the 
law). And if amendments are added from time to 
time, the description must be revised to reflect them. 
The description must include the following infor- 
mation: 


e Name, address and position of the plan administrators; 
their relationship to the employer or union, and any 
other employment held by them.” 

e Name, address and title of trustees. 

e Name, address and description of the plan. 

e Type of administration of the plan and the schedule of 
benefits. 


*For more detail, see “State Welfare Fund Laws” op. cit. p. 246. 

*An administrator is the person(s) designated by the plan or 
bargaining agreement with the responsibility for “the ultimate con- 
trol, disposition or management of the money received by the plan.” 
If no such person is designated, then the one actually responsible 
is the administrator even though the control of funds is exercised 
through an agent or trustee designated by the person. 


I have approved S. 2888, the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, because it establishes a precedent 
of federal responsibility in this area. It does little else. 

This bill deals with only a narrow segment of the 
total labor-management program. And even in this 
narrow segment, it fails to provide necessary protec- 
tion for the 85 million working men and women whose 
interest in welfare and pension plans amounts to more 
than $30 billion. The Congress has failed to respond 
effectively to the pleas for action in this field, and I 
am sure that the public is as disappointed with it as 
I am. Here are just some of the bill’s shortcomings: 

1. It requires only summary statements of many 
important aspects of the financial operations of these 
plans, making it possible to conceal many abuses. 


2. There is no agency of government authorized 
to provide uniform interpretation of the bill’s technical 
terms. The chaos that will result is obvious. 

The failure to designate an agency which plan ad- 
ministrators can consult for reliable and authentic 
opinions, and for meaningful and uniform report forms, 
enables corrupt administrators to hide abuses, blocks 
beneficiaries from receiving adequate information, and 
subjects administrators to uncertainties in compliance, 

3. The bill’s reliance solely upon individual em- 
ployees to compel compliance through court proceed- 
ings is most unrealistic. 


Experience has shown that employee suits alone are 


Statement by the President 


e Source of financing the plan and the identity of any 
organization through which benefits are provided. 

e Statement of whether records are kept on a calendar 
year, policy year or fiscal year basis (and the date of 
the end of the policy or fiscal year). 

e Procedures to be followed in presenting claims and the 
remedies available for redress of claims which are denied 
in whole or part. 

e Copies of instruments under which the plan is estab- 
lished or maintained (for example, insurance contracts, 
bargaining agreements, trust agreements) . 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


The annual report must be published by the ad- 
ministrator within 120 days of the end of each calendar 
year (or policy or fiscal year, if that is the basis of 
record keeping) . 

If an employee welfare or pension benefit plan is 
unfunded, the annual report must include only the 
total benefits paid and the average number of em- 
ployees eligible for participation during the past five 
years (broken down by years). In the case of an un- 
funded pension plan, the report must show the total 
benefits paid to retired employees for the past five 
years (broken down by years). 

In either case, the report is to include a statement 
(if applicable) that the only assets from which claims 


inadequate as enforcement remedies. Unaided by gov- 
ernmental authority to conduct investigations and 
institute litigation, individual employees, without finan- 
cial resources or legal experience, can be easily in- 
timidated, made subject to reprisals and discouraged 
from taking effective action. 

4. The bill fails to give the Secretary of Labor 
either investigatory or enforcement powers with re- 
spect to reports filed with him. Thus, he is for all prac- 
tical purposes powerless to uncover abuses. 

5. There is no provision for dealing directly with 
the most flagrant abuses, such as embezzlement and 
kickbacks, once they are uncovered. Yet this is cer- 
tainly the kind of protection that the beneficiaries 
and the public have a right to expect from this legis- 
lation. 

Not only did the Congress fail to appropriate any 
monies to administer the custodial and other functions 
of the Secretary under the bill, but the annual financial 
reports will not have to be furnished until as late as 
May, 1960 if the plans are on a calendar-year basis, 
or for a period of 120 days after the completion of the 
fiscal year if they operate on a fiscal-year basis. 

If the bill is to be at all effective, it will require | 
extensive amendment at the next session of the Con- 
gress. 


Dwicst D. Eisennower 
The White House 
August 28, 1958. 
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against the plan may be paid are the general assets 
of the employer. 

All other plans—the funded ones—must include the 
following information in the annual report: 


e The number of employees covered by the plan. 

e The amount of money contributed by the employer (s) 
and the amount contributed by employees. 

e The amount of benefits paid. 

e A summary statement of assets, liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements. 

e A detailed statement of salaries, fees, and commissions 
charged to the plan—to whom paid, in what amounts, 
and for what purposes. 


The above information must be sworn to by the 
administrator, or certified by an independent certified 
or licensed public accountant, based on a compre- 
hensive audit conducted in accordance with accepted 
standards of auditing. 

In addition to the above information, other kinds of 
data are required in the annual report—depending on 
the type of benefits provided and the type of funding 
arrangement used. This additional information called 
for is outlined below. 


Insured (or Service) Welfare Benefit Plans? 


If some or all of the benefits under a plan are pro- 
vided by an insurance carrier or service organization 
(such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield), the annual 
report must include the following information: 


e The premium rate (or subscription charge) and the 
total premium (or subscription charge) paid to each 
carrier (or service organization) . 

e The approximate number of people covered by each 
class of benefits (such as hospital, life, and disability 
benefits) provided by each carrier. 


If the insurance carrier (or service organization) 
maintains separate experience records covering the 
specific groups it serves, the report also must include 
the following for each class of benefits: 


e The total amount of premiums received and the total 
claims paid by the carrier and the approximate number 
of persons covered. 

e Dividends or retroactive rate adjustments, commissions, 
administrator service fees or other specific acquisition 
costs paid by the carrier. 

e Amounts held to provide benefits after retirement. 

e Remainder held of such premiums. 

e Names and addresses of brokers, agents or other persons 
to whom commissions or fees were paid—the amount 
paid to each and for what purpose. 


If the service organization (or insurance carrier) 
does not maintain separate experience records cover- 


*It is not uncommon, especially among multi-employer welfare 
benefit funds, for the fund to have reserve or extra funds on hand 
after or before making premium payments. Details about the 
manner in which these funds are held or~invested are reported 
under the relevant provisions for pension plans funded through a 
trust. rd 
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ing the specific groups it serves, the report must show: 


e The basis for its subscription charge (or premium rate) . 

e The total amount of premiums or subscription charges 
received from the plan. 

e A copy of the financial report of the service organiza- 
tion or carrier. 

e A detailed statement of any specific costs incurred by the 
carrier in connection with the acquisition or retention 
of a particular plan. 


Insured Pension Benefit Plans 


If a pension plan is funded through the medium of a 
contract with an insurance carrier, the annual report 
must include the following—as well as the applicable 
information called for above: 


e The number of employees, both retired and nonretired, 
covered by the contract. 

e The type and basis of funding and the actuarial assump- 
tions used in determining payments under the contract. 


If the pension benefits are not completely guaran- 
teed by the carrier (e.g. a deposit administration 
contract), the report also must show the amount of 
current and past service liability and the amount of 
all reserves accumulated under the plan. 


Trustee Pension Benefit Plans 


If a pension benefit plan (including a deferred profit- 
sharing plan) is funded through the medium of a 
trust, the annual report must show the following: 


e The number of employees, both retired and nonretired, 
covered by the plan. 
e The type and basis of funding, actuarial assumptions 
used, and the amount of current and past service lia- 
bilities. 
A summary statement showing the assets of the fund, 
broken down by types of assets. 
A detailed list of all investments in the securities or 
properties of the employer or union or any other party 
in interest by reason of being an officer, trustee or em- 
ployer of the fund. The cost, present value, and per- 
centage of the fund in these investments must be shown. 
However, the identity of all securities need not be re- 
vealed if (1) the securities are listed on an exchange 
regulated by SEC or are securities of a company regis- 
tered under the Investment Company Act of 1940 or the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and (2) 
if the statement of assets shows total investments in 
common and preferred stock, debentures and bonds 
listed at their aggregate cost or present value, whichever 
is lower. Also, if the above conditions are met, broker- 
age fees and commissions incidental to the purchase or 
sale of the securities need not be revealed. 
A detailed list of all loans made to the employer, union 
or other party in interest by reason of being an officer, 
trustee or employee of the fund. The name and address 
of the borrower and the terms and conditions of the 


loan must be shown. 
Haruanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Salesmen’s Automobile Allowances 


This annual survey looks at company practices regarding allowances paid salesmen 
who drive their own cars. The United States and Canada are covered 


HE AUTOMOBILE ALLOWANCE is consid- 

ered a cost of doing business by the company. At 
the same time, the automobile expense check is a 
source of revenue for the salesman. Administration of 
auto allowances is concerned with balancing these two 
points of view. The company must control the costs of 
its salesmen’s transportation without seriously en- 
dangering morale. 

The traditional approach is to pay a set rate for 
each mile of auto travel on company business. The 
beauty of this method is its simplicity and low ad- 
ministrative cost. It is fair in principle because each 
salesman is paid a sum directly related to the use the 
company makes of his car. This fairness, however, 
depends upon how close the individual’s mileage is 
to the distance traveled by the average salesman. This 
is so because a single rate based upon a concept of 
average cost per mile tends to underpay the low- 
mileage man while the high-mileage man reaps a 
bonus. 

Therefore, when individual mileage varies greatly 
within a sales force, companies may find it desirable 
to switch to a plan more sensitive to the individual’s 
mileage. Such a device is the graduated mileage 
allowance. This method provides for an initial rate 
per mile to be paid up to a specified number of miles 
during a prescribed period of time, with lower rates 
for succeeding mileage. The number of graduations is 
tailored to the company’s specific needs. 

Another approach—and one that affords adminis- 
trative simplicity—is to pay a fixed sum weekly, 
monthly or annually. This method avoids the necessity 
of computing allowances individually every week or 
month. A standard rate, once established, is simply 
paid periodically. It may be based upon the cost in- 
curred by the average salesman, or the company may 
set a different allowance for each man. But once 
established, the allowance involves no.administrative 
work beyond preparation of the periodic check. Use of 
this method, of course, presumes reasonable stability 
of the salesmen’s travel habits. Lack of clearly defined 
territories or rapidly shifting markets might limit the 
usefulness of this plan. 

Another approach separates fixed costs—deprecia- 
tion, license fees, insurance—from expenses that are 
directly related to distance traveled, such as gasoline, 
oil, and lubrication. The resulting allowance combines 


a fixed periodic payment with a flat mileage rate 

The Runzheimer plan! pays this type of allowance 
But a third component, a depreciation adjustment, i: 
included. This is an allowance for each 1,000 mile: 
driven in excess of 18,000 in a year.? The purpose i: 
to permit the high mileage driver to trade in his cai 
after 45,000 miles. The-man driving less than 18,00( 
miles is expected to trade in his car only at the end o! 
two and one-half years. 

Automobile allowance practices were reported t 
Tae ConFrerRENCE Boarp by 292 manufacturers sur 
veyed in the United States and Canada. Analyses o: 
these practices are summarized separately for eack 
country. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The flat mileage rate is used by more of the 215 
United States companies that pay basic allowances 
than is any other allowance. One hundred and five 0: 
nearly half use this method, while every other plan i: 
used by less than 20%. 

However, the popularity of the flat rate does vary 
from industry to industry. This method is used by 
59% of durable goods manufacturers, while only 36% 
of nondurable goods producers use it. The Runzheime 
plan is found among 18% of the nondurables com 
panies, but it is used in only 7% of the durables 
Twenty per cent of the soft goods manufacturers us¢ 
graduated mileage allowances; the figure is 15% fo: 
durables makers. 

Nine of the eleven producers of transportatioz 
equipment in the survey use flat rates. Only two o: 
the seventeen food processors pay flat rates, whil 
eleven use either their own combination of a fixec 
allowance with a flat mileage rate or the Runzheime 
plan. 

Details may be seen in Table 1. 


Flat Mileage Rates 
Among companies paying flat mileage rates, 8 cent: 
a mile is the most common allowance. Fifty of the 10% 


+Set up by Runzheimer and Company of Chicago, Illinois. 

? The 18,000 mile figure applies to Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth pric 
class cars. For cars above this low-price class, the depreciation ad 
justment allowance applies to mileage over 20,000. 

* Total companies reporting in the United States survey is 223 
Of these, 212 report paying basic allowances. Eleven either do no 
pay an allowance or did not reply to the question. 
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Table 1: Basic Allowance Plans in 212 Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


Graduated Fon ination R F 
adua' - i 
Number of Flat Mileage Mileage & I Flat Mileage. ion? Potite 
Industry Companies* Rates Rates Rates Plan Allowances Other 
Durable goods ................ 
Stone, clay & glass........... 19 8 2 5 8 1 1 
Lo a eee 13 8 2 2 1 — — 
PNB ACIINOTY: Ae dl sae gain eosin ess 40 20 11 5 2 4 1 
Electrical machinery ......... 22 14 2 1 Q 3 ne 
Transportation equipment .... 11 9 1 _— = 1 a 
Other durables .............. 19 14 _— 4 1 2 Q 
Plotal os cc. vit <' fbeeeees 124 73 18 17 9 11 “4 
Per cent of companies...... 100 59 15 14 7 9 8 
Nondurable goods ............. 

PEt ee teen tence eens 17 2 8 5 6 3 1 
RMSSORIA! eos clivcit,o st o-d0'4 50 24 9 5 5 8 1 1 
ECEPOIPURT Np eloha saat beth tes 11 2 4 1 — 4 1 
PPE SAG PNG Sys Gisseinie oe © 12 5 2 1 8 1 — 
Other nondurables ........... 23 13 8 1 4 2 ae 

PR ie. «lyin, 87 31 17 13 16 n 3 
Per cent of companies...... 100 36 20 15 18 18 8 
Grand *intal 62.8, oda .s%8 212** 105** 85 80 25 22 “7 
Per cent of companies...... 100 50 17 14 12 10 $ 


“Totals across may exceed the number of companies since twelve companies use more than one plan. 


**Includes one company which is not classified. 


rates reported are 8 cents. Another thirty-six com- 
panies report 7 cents. The complete tabulation of flat 
mileage rates follows: 


Rate Number of Companies 
DO NA So. 2k en MON NORS Vivstvatetfusbbitesshiversieh'sacas 1 
Oa! EE a5 eT ee Se ae 1 
le ORAL Ea Eee ie 3 
IME SRNL ences re SE CN a ass conta cdauasantonacsee 36 
ST PMORE NREL ROG cra he Sore AOI 5s oak vady ubcen ccuchavoui roacterdeus 3 
Pacem yar See eet RO ca 50 Sadie sav adevCeovntcnsscenswes 50 
Pa ME MSM en fe TRAG ys icy ates ecb nee, asycacttosactne’s ji 
Deere Lei eee cece acsche ce ea tiasalsockos tolspsepveeases 1 
RON eRe oes oe ese sdavacokanvanaenseuteece 2 
Ee Fe. ys cacsivndueacsassnnapeevedese 3 
ae pe ct GP ca ascisushipuivsenspisbooneevests 1 
CLUS TSTUL ila el vit en ele a ee 102* 


* Does not include three companies that report using this type of allow- 
ance, but do not report rates. 


Graduated Mileage Allowances 


Formulas are reported by all but two of the thirty- 
five companies using graduated mileage allowances. 
Nineteen use plans made up of two rates. Twelve use 
formulas composed of three rates, and two companies 
use four-rate formulas. 

Initial rates range from 6 cents to 12.5 cents a mile, 
the most common being 8 cents (thirteen formulas 
begin at this figure) . 

Most plans pay rates for monthly or yearly mileage. 
Thirteen companies use monthly rate periods, and an 
equal number use yearly periods, while seven others 
pay by the week. 

Details of the nineteen companies’ two-rate plans 
are given in Table 2. Table 3 shows three-rate plans 
used by twelve companies. 
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Table 2: Two-Rate Plans in Effect in 
Nineteen Companies 


First Rate Second Rate 
for Additional 
For Mileage Time Mileage 
¢ per Mi Up To: Period ¢ per Mi 
12 50 wk 6. 
10 10,000 yr 4, 
9.2 600 mo 3.8 
8.5 1,000 yr 4. 
ie 15,000 mo 6. bik 
8. 15,000 mo 5.5§ east 
8. 300 wk 7 
8. 10,000 yr. Cs 
8. 10,000 yr wT: 
8. 200 wk Mi 
8. 300 wk 6. 
8. 1,000 mo. 6. 
8. 20,000 yr 5. 
8. 10,000 yr 5. 
8. 10,000 yr 4. 
75 1,000 mo a 
75 200 wk 6.5 
hs 1,000 mo 6. 
7 1,200 mo 5. 
6. 800 wk 4. 


The four-rate plans that are reported by two com- 
panies pay: 
e 10 cents, 9 cents and 8 cents a mile for each 3,000 
miles per year, and 7 cents for each mile over 9,000. 
e 10 cents for the first 699 miles a month, 8 cents for 
for the next 300 miles, 7.5 cents for the next 500 miles, 7 
cents thereafter. 


To facilitate analysis, Taz Conrerence Boarp com- 
puted the over-all payments that would be made to 
salesmen traveling under each of the graduated plans. 
For purposes of comparison, three mileage levels were 
used—15,000, 30,000, and 60,000; and it was assumed 
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Table 3: Three-Rate Plans in Effect in 
Twelve Companies 


Second Rate 
Third Rate 
For For 
First Rate Addi- Addi- 
tional tional 
For Mileag: Time Mileage Mileage, 
¢ per Mi. Up To: Period ¢ per Mi. of: ¢ per Mi. 
12.5 5,000 yr. Ve 5,000 6 
12. 500 mo. 8. 1,000 4 
12, 500 mo. 6. 1,500 4 
10. 10,000 yr. 8. 10,000 6 
10. 500 mo. 8. 500 6 
9 10,000 yr Gs 5,000 5 
8.5 500 mo 15 500 6.5 
8.5 400 wk ce 100 6 
8. 10,000 yr 75 5,000 7 
8. 10,000 yr. 7.5 10,000 6 
8. 1,000 mo % 1,000 6 
8. 1,000 mo 6. 500 4 


that miles traveled were evenly distributed through- 
out the year.? 

As shown in Table 4, there is a wide spread in total 
payments. For the 15,000 mile traveler there is about 
a 60% spread; for the 30,000 mile man, the spread is 
over 70%; and at 60,000 miles, the spread is over 85%. 
However, for the middle seventeen companies at each 
level the spread is 15% to 27%. 


Combination Plans: Fixed Periodic Allowance with Flat 
Mileage Rate 


The typical combination plan reported in the survey 
provides for a fixed allowance to be paid monthly. 
Nineteen of the thirty companies with combination 
plans use this period, while another company uses a 
four-week period. Allowances ranging from $36 to $65 
a month are paid by seventeen of the companies. One 
pays $85, but in this plan the four-cent mileage allow- 
ance applies only to mileage “outside of the man’s 
normal city driving.” Another pays $125 and 5 cents 
a mile, but the formula applies only to men driving 
over 1,500 miles a month. The six weekly allowances 
reported range from $10 to $20. Two companies use 
a daily allowance and two pay on a yearly allowance 
basis. 

Mileage rates range from 2 to 7 cents, but are con- 
centrated around 3.5 and 4 cents (ten and six com- 
panies respectively) . 

Details of the thirty combination formulas are given 
in Table 5. 


Runzheimer Plan 


The Runzheimer plan, used by twenty-five com- 
panies, provides for individualized rates. Allowances 
are determined for the specific area in which a sales- 


1 Comparison with situations in which extreme seasonal influences 
are present is invalid. For example, one formula provides for pay- 
ment of 8 cents a mile for the first 1,000 miles a month, 7 cents for 
the next 1,000 and 6 cents for mileage over 2,000. In this form, the 
formula would pay $1,050 to a man driving 3,000 miles a month 
during five months of the year but “off the road” for the other 
seven. Under the annual version, the formula would yield $1,170. 


Table 4: Distribution of Graduated Mileage Plans by 
Computed Annual Cost 


Number of Companies 


Computed Annual All Two Three Four 
Cost Plans Rates Rates Rates 
15,000 miles in a year 
S900 900" ec ke eee 2 Q 
OGG-1 O90 GORE isa eslona. 6 6 
LOT 180 eect cs cep Il 6 5 
WaT SOD Oates nc ones Atel 9 4 5 
1 S00-1:800' |. (Ree dw concen 2 2 
LAOO-U AOD | oS ah. aS eile 3 1 
80,000 miles in a year 
91 FOD-1 G00. sais css, os gere-nie 3 3 
LOR Son ees eee 4 $ 1 
I BOO-2,009 ina ten eens 7 4 s 
2100-2900). ...8624 sce asrers 15 8 6 1 
© S008 AUG Ore ds eeu ae 8 2 ui 
i000 Aa of eee ces A ees 1 1 
60,000 miles in a year 
B2 G00 O09 © |. ek ee es 4 4 
S,000-S.444 OP kee css 6 + J 4 
BIOS O08 Re cas: ae ae 10 6 4 
A QOD-4 AOD 8S RPS oe ox 11 6 4 1 
4 DOOAE G89" Soe ce ey ees 1 1 
BiOOG ROS toca rad at aes ate 1 1 


Table 5: Combination Plans in Thirty Companies 


Fixed Allowance 


Mileage Allowance 


¢ per Mile Amount Time Period 
22 cents iii Se weee a $12.50 wk. 
BP Ae he hatte) deals 10. wk. 
Es steer dat irerta faectnate 40. mo. 
2) arg ei Seenee Rigs, MS a2 a 50. mo. 
BRU 5.) ee AA 50. 4 wks. 
& sth fs Rapes bicep eee eee 15. wk. ome 
Ow at dee earls ats em Se 1.50 ay 
Sena one ee ee nee 42. mo 
oh pea iver sienna sino af 46. mo 
oo rae ten ai Gd Ar sien sn ted 2 $25-850* mo 
S Bi" pet pease: A: 50. mo. 
75S 28 hero Xe eee Sep cdo mat 55. mo. 
Sib 3S. cr ee oes ee 60. mo. 
BBs (a asdys sbi See tats 40. mo 
bY Ep ete ail PEN a ee re on 5 to 50** mo 
SS) Used See eee 420. yr. 
Ate, Ua Rae a eee 12.18 wk 
CE, ee ee eee 55. mo. 
LAE see SOE Te OEE 60. mo. 
RL eM Es SACS i ale ek 65. mo. 
7 hh ll yd eB tae Aca 42.18 mo 
ME EA MATER AER cr 85. mo. 
BS Re ee ht sac EAS 86. mo. 
BEDS 5. fe ee aah denis Se 20. wk. 
; Diese Go Oe eee ee 600. yr. 
BS, oo Fr Re sie ie eee ats 50. mo 
Dace ah hte ets omste eet ot 50. mo. 
bay we A Beas aie: PM Rts 4 : 
ae ee ‘iets a 
fis eects wae ha db ites Cae 2. day 


* $50 per month the first year, $30 the second year, $25 thereafter. 
** Standard allowance depends on age of car. 
beat spine allowance based on mileage outside of man’s “normal city 
riving.” 
#*e® “S.7¢ to 6.9¢ depending on average weekly mileage (average 6. 
Se to $11.50 per week depending on make of truck peas 
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man operates and for the car he drives (or the 
standard model on which the company chooses to base 
its payment). Two representative examples provided 
by Runzheimer serve to illustrate how the plan works. 
Rates in a southern territory based upon a 1957 
Chevrolet 210 six-cylinder four-door sedan are: 


$53.59 a month 
3.55 cents 
$12.80 per 1,000 miles’ 
The allowance for the same car in one northwestern 
territory is composed of: 


Fixed allowance. .........6...00ccc0ccccceee 
Per mile allowance........................... 
Depreciation adjustment................ 


$59.86 a month 
4.15 cents 
$12.95 per 1,000 miles* 


Fixed allowance................0.00..000005 
Per mile allowance........................... 
Depreciation adjustment................ 


* On mileage in excess of 18,000 a year. 


Table 6: Fixed Periodic Allowances Paid by 
Twenty-Two Companies 


Allowance 


Period Comments 
8 7.00 week 
12.15 week 
1.50 day 
2.00 day In cities of under 100,000 popula- 
tion 
2.50 day In cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion 
35.00-65.00 month Based on average mileage 
2.60 day 
2.85 day West Coast 
50.00 month 
50.00 month 
50.00-70.00 mon’ Based on average mileage 
60.00 month Plus gas and oil 
60.00 mon’ 
65.00 month 
2.00 day In metropolitan areas 
8.00 day In “normal geographic territory” 
3.50 day In “abnormal geographic territory” 
65.00-75.00 month 
75.00 month 
79.00 month 
85.00 month 
65.00-125.00 month Depending on size of territory and 
average mileage 
00 month 
75.00-140.00 month 
50.00 month 
20.00 week 
40.00 average week Based on size of territory; 


__ assistant salesmen: $24 per week. 
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Runzheimer issues bimonthly reports on changes in 
current prices necessitating adjustments in mileage 
allowances in certain territories. 


Fixed Periodic Allowances 


Fixed allowances are paid by twenty-two, or 10%, 
of the reporting companies. Fifteen of these twenty- 
two pay monthly allowances ranging from $35 to $150, 
but the allowances are concentrated between $50 and 
$85. 

Table 6 presents the twenty-two allowances in 
detail. 


Incidental Expenses 


Incidental expenses such as tolls, away-from-home 
garage and parking charges are paid by most com- 
panies. Eighty-three per cent pay one or more of these. 
Four out of five companies pay tolls and parking; 
seven in ten pay for garage charges away from home. 
Relatively more durable goods producers pay for these 
expenses than do nondurable manufacturers. 

Towing, auto washes and gas and oil costs are paid 
by fewer than one-fifth of the companies. 

For details on incidental expenses, see Table 7. 


Insurance 


Minimum insurance coverage is required by 136 or 
about three-fifths of the 223 companies in the survey. 


Table 8: Bodily Injury Coverage Required by Surveyed 
Companies, Maximum Liability 


Number of Number of 

Per Person Companies Per Accident Companies 
DB N00 ke Ac ania Re g 
POOR ir eects 22 
RG OOO Fe i ASR. 5 
BOO00) so actly sas 4 
DE as ale no's ithe: 25 
TOO arte ay Daler 12 
ROO OOO Foe ahs tis ek 27 
CU | ee oo Poe 2 
EAU Sie cos eh lelaus.d 2 4 
SOO OOO ser dstsays ee 3 
BOD QOOS crits oiareteteh sc 3 

Total 109 Total 90 


Table 7: Companies Paying Incidental Expenses in the United States 


Number and Per Cent of Companies 


Durables 
No. % 
PLOSRIECONIDANICS a voyrccks is sistarereseeiariore a ae « avers 130 100% 
Tolls (roads, bridges, tunnels) ........ 114 88 
Parking charges (away from home).... 109 84 
Garage charges (away from home)..... 96 74 
Plwyan CUAL POS tc. i) slles so dh: Prmapere ta « 19 15 
Auto washing (away from home)...... 13 10 
Gasoline and oil ............. = ee 14 11 
* Includes one unclassified company. 
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Nondurables 


All Manufacturing 
No. % 


No. % 
92 100% 223* 100% 
71 17 186* 83 
64 70 174* 718 
54 59 151* 68 
17 18 36 16 
14 15 Q7 12 
12 13 26 12 
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Seventy-one of these 136 pay part or all of the 
premiums. 

Amounts of required bodily injury coverage vary 
widely. The more popular figures are $10,000, $25,000, 
$50,000 and $100,000 per person, and $20,000, $50,000, 
$100,000 and $300,000 per accident. Table 8 shows how 
much the surveyed companies require in the way of 
bodily injury coverage. 

Coverages for property damage most frequently re- 
quired are $5,000 and $10,000. The complete distribu- 
tion of amounts reported is: 


Number of 

Amount Companies 
Mee EN Sis Fema cascne nets pater fen cate catiankenseecaaasan ss EE 55 
LN) | Seka ©, Spe ien S Ren Pe ae es hehe RE Ae 23 
TEMES OEE Ser iks Ones SS OEE ae T eee wy 8 kee Ne 4 
LU MES ater ie ene pak BERG ME Peay, ban OR EE A il 
ON hod erie A SSRs Radel cee 5 
RIED UN og, csiosceshn dons sAinaratinbs So agesnccgeserasna coped aie fanny deo 7 
gos | PR eee oe een ee ory ee Renn a Rt ry Soe 105 


Collision insurance requirements of $50 and $100 
deductible are reported by fourteen and eleven com- 
panies respectively. Thirty-two companies require fire 
and theft or comprehensive protection. 


The Basic Allowance and Incidental Expenses 


Most companies pay for incidental expenses; some 
pay insurance premiums. Do companies take these 
payments into consideration when deciding upon the 
amount of the basic allowance? 

Analysis of flat mileage rates—by whether payment 
is made for incidentals and insurance—reveals that 
companies that pay no incidental expenses pay mile- 
age rates that average about one-half cent higher than 
rates of companies which pay one or more of these 
expenses. The rate found most frequently, however, is 
8 cents, whether incidentals are paid or not. Com- 
panies paying insurance premiums pay mileage rates 
averaging slightly higher than those that do not pay. 
Table 9 summarizes these data. 


IN CANADA 


Among the sixty-six Canadian cooperators in THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp’s 1958 survey of salesmen’s auto- 
mobile allowances, the most frequently used reim- 


bursement plan is a combination of a fixed allowance 
and a flat mileage rate.! Twenty-five of the sixty-six 
companies use this method. Flat mileage rates are the 
next most popular method, with twenty companies 
using this form of reimbursement. Together, these two 
approaches account for two-thirds of the companies in 
the survey. Table 10 gives details for all sixty-six 
Canadian companies. 


Combination Plans: Periodic Allowance with Flat 
Mileage Rate 


The typical combination plan reported provides for 
the payment of a fixed monthly allowance. Monthly 
payments range from $18 to $70, but seventeen of 
twenty plans? pay $40 through $60. Mileage allow- 
ances are from 1.5 cents to 6.5 cents, but they are con- 
centrated around 4 and 5 cents. 

Table 11 details the plans combining flat mileage 
rates with monthly allowances. 

Yearly fixed allowances are used by three com- 
panies. One pays $400, plus car and driver’s licenses; 
the mileage allowance is 4.5 cents in lower Ontario 
and Quebec, and 5 cents in the Maritimes and in 
northern Ontario and Quebec. A second company 
pays $400 and 5 cents a mile. Another pays $350 to 
$567 according to location of the territory, type of 
road conditions, and one-, two- or three-year deprecia- 
tion principles. Where provincial sales taxes are ap- 


* Total number of companies reporting in the Canadian survey is 
sixty-nine. Of these, sixty-six report paying basic allowances. Three 
companies do not pay an allowance or did not reply to the question. 

? Not including one company that did not report rates. 


Table 10: Method of Reimbursement Used by 
Sixty-six Canadian Companies 


No. of 
Method Companies 

Combination: fixed allowance with flat mileage rate........ 25 
Flat mileage rate «2 5,<.6c0 2: .ct:.00 6 4 oh Ue ei ore 20 
Fixed periodic allowance . 2. ....0i 4. /..ce ates cate eee 8 
Graduated mileage allowance . .....22.).ehit. oe 6 
Runzheimer ‘plar 2. 3050 0/s/0s stale ni ace ome 6 
Other plans iitseiis cB UR a 7 

Total companies reimbursing for auto expenses....... 66* 


* Number of companies exceeds total since three use more than one plan. 


Table 9: Relationship of Flat Mileage Rates to the Payment of Incidental Expenses 
and Insurance Premiums 


Practice 


Incidental Expenses 


Total Most Number of Companies 
Number of Average Common Paying Common 
Companies of Rates Rate Rate 

88 75¢ 8¢ Al 
18 8.1 8 8 
15 Ay 8 6 
80 7A 8 40 
102 75 8 50 
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Table 11: Combination Plans in Twenty-one 
Canadian Companies 


Mileage 


Allowance Monthly 
Cents per Mile Allowance Comments 
$46.-54 
18. Toronto } 
. 22.50 Montreal 
50. 
70. 
40, 
47.-49. 
, 40,-58. 
ts 188, 
vues Manitoba and Ontario 
‘et Maritimes 
. 60. Alberta 
, G8. British Columbia 
, 85. Quebec 
. 6D; 
50, 
70. 
40. 
. 40. 
7 80, 
50. “8 men” 
52.50 “3 men” 
55. “7 men” 
40. northern Onesie} 
40. elsewhere 
60. 
45. city ; 
45. country 
5 50. 
ME a CN Scere ee Ni gist monthly allowance graduated by mileage 


plicable to automobiles, the allowance is increased by 
the tax rate. Mileage allowances are 3.75 cents to 
4.75 cents, depending upon the depreciation policy 
(one, two or three years) and the type of roads 
traveled—pavement or gravel. The applicable rate is 
increased by .25 cent “where the cost of first-grade 
gasoline is 50 cents or over.” In addition, the com- 
pany pays three-quarters of the cost of insurance, 
and of the motor license and operator’s permit. 

One company’s plan pays 4 cents a mile plus an 
annual depreciation allowance related to mileage. The 
annual allowance is determined from the following 
schedule: 

Up to 6,000 miles — miles traveled + 6,000 x $500 

6,000-10,000 miles — $500 

Over 10,000 miles — $500 plus 2 cents a mile for mileage 

over 10,000 

The effect is to transform the plan after 10,000 miles 
to a fixed allowance plus a two-rate graduated mileage 
allowance (4 cents a mile for the first 10,000 miles and 
6 cents thereafter plus $500 a year). 

This company also adjusts the depreciation allow- 
ance where provincial sales taxes are applicable. 


Flat Mileage Rates 


Flat mileage rates of from 6.5 cents to 12 cents are 
reported by nineteen companies.'! Three of these com- 


*Total number of companies using flat mileage allowances is 
twenty, but one company did not report the rate. 
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panies pay two rates, depending upon where the driv- 
ing is done. Two pay 10 cents for city driving, 8 and 
9 cents for country driving. Another pays 6.5 cents in 
“cities and southern Ontario,” 8 cents in northern 
Ontario. 

The single rates reported are concentrated at 9 and 
10 cents a mile. The distribution of the sixteen rates is: 


Number of 

Rate Companies 
CPR as esas nea n SOON OR on PRS RPA EET) O20) PAR baa 1 
TMEV sc ibeen PRU TRS «CH ORLAS Wick So PUMA Soden mt le ee 1 
Bins catcede tre eitert ecole RE ent aie he ees g 
EE Perens fe aan, oc pret eo eo ee RE ee or re 6 
ee ORCS ee se OCR ee Peron Otc era te AN eee OS eR 4 
IED dale alas Seid ch BI wit ach gd ake Riy <x era SoS 1 
1 Be ARNEL ON og 9 IN ate A aR ae a eRe wt SIR 7 1 


Fixed Periodic Allowances 


Fixed periodic allowances are paid by eight com- 
panies. Six of these pay monthly allowances ranging 
from $40 through $120. 

The eight companies’ allowances are: 


Allowance Period Comments 

3 iy pn dea month 

CU ot, Od ene oak month 
DOR ate ee month 
ABT eh. Bey, month Ontario 
GOL 5 A: month Quebec 
SS se deecohe, month British Columbia 
OG. aan taicc. month 

TRO ey erate lbiss2: month 

BUG RA teat ait, year Plus license and insurance 

Not specified ............ week Based on: annual mileage, 


city or country driving, the 
province, average cost of 
gasoline in the territory. 


Runzheimer Plan 


Six of the sixty-six Canadian companies use the 
Runzheimer plan. Two representative examples for 
Canada are provided by Runzheimer. Rates in an 
eastern territory based upon a 1957 Chevrolet 210 
six-cylinder four-door sedan are: 

Fixed allowance ............... $68.56 a month 
Per mile allowance ............ 4.20 cents 
Depreciation adjustment..$20.80 per 1,000 miles. 

Allowances for the same car in one western territory 

are: 
Fixed allowance ................ $80.63 a month 
Per mile allowance ............ 4.35 cents 
Depreciation adjustment..$20.30 per 1,000 miles. 


Graduated Mileage Allowances 


Graduated mileage plans are reported by six com- 
panies. Two provide for four rates. One of these pays 
rates stepped down by one penny decrements from 
9 cents for the first 12,000 miles to 6 cents for mileage 
over 36,000. The second “four rater” pays 12 cents for 
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the first 5,000 miles, 10 cents and 8 cents for succeed- 
ing 5,000 mile intervals, and 7 cents for mileage over 
15,000. 

Two companies use two-rate plans. One pays 8 cents 
for the first 20,000 miles, and 7 cents thereafter in 
southern Ontario; but these rates are upped one-half 
cent in Quebec and one cent in northern Ontario. An- 
other company pays 11 cents a mile for the first 10,000 
miles, and 8 cents thereafter. 

Six-rate and three-rate plans are used by two other 
companies. One calls for rates stepped down by 1 cent 
decrements at 3,000 mile intervals beginning with 10 
cents for the first 12,000 miles. The three-rate plan 
pays 10 cents for the first 10,000 miles, 9 cents for the 
next 5,000 miles and 8 cents for mileage in excess of 
15,000. 


Other Plans 


Seven companies use an assortment of approaches 
to pay for automobile expenses. One company uses 
graduated mileage rates for low mileage; but when 
mileage is in excess of 800 a month the company pays 
$60 a month, plus oil, gas and four car washes. Low 
mileage men are paid 12 cents a mile for the first 200 
miles, and 10 cents for the next 600. 

Another company simply pays the cost of gas, oil, 
washes and depreciation, letting the salesman bear 
the expenses of insurance, tires and repairs. 

Ten dollars a week is paid plus “3% on sales, plus 
5% on sales value in excess of $300 per week” reports 
one company. Another pays from nothing up to 9 
cents a mile “depending on remuneration.” 

Three cents a mile plus depreciation, repairs, license 
and insurance is paid by one company. 


Incidental Expenses 


Seven out of ten Canadian cooperators pay one or 
more incidental expenses. Companies reporting specific 
items paid are distributed as follows: 


Number of 
Expenses Paid Companies 
DUCE CRMRNSONES ecg ART he 69 
Parking charges (away from home) ........................... 49 
Garage charges (away from home) ..............-........... 37 
Auto washing (away from home) ~......-............... 19 
‘Townig charges (25004 02 2 oe Ee ee es 16 
Gas anid onl 2 esos 5 ont elo Beg on oS EN oe 9 
Insurance 


Minimum insurance coverage is required by forty- 
nine of sixty-nine companies. Premiums are paid in 
part or in full by twenty-four of these. 

The amount of required bodily injury insurance 
varies widely. Table 12 in the next column presents 
the number of companies reporting various amounts 
of required coverage. 

Property damage requirements are reported by six- 
teen companies—in one case, as high as $100,000. 


Table 12: Bodily Injury Coverage Required by 
Surveyed Canadian Companies, Maximum Liability 


Nearly half require $5,000, however. The complete 
distribution is: 


Number of 

Amount Companies 
$ 1,000 .. 2 
2,000 .. 1 
Ak) Re enn Me Ree PERE Ue 1 
OO ere Rh iirc 7 
ing eT Rak Riise 1 
RE. OOO qi ec 1 
ON | Sc Me EMC 2 
TOD DOO | ise iscsi kk. Se 1 
us | ee ee. ne eee eae 16 


Inclusive coverage amounts (maximum coverage 
for both bodily injury and property damage) of from 
$25,000 to $300,000 are reported by twenty-one com- 
panies. Here is the breakdown: 


DRO i 8s Ganson cn Bane eet a 1 company 
NGO. OOO), 5... ga ae ie ee 7 companies 
POO G00 or. Set Saks Bc 8 companies 
+ i” A i Siena metrics Pie ass Garters 2a Bk or. is. 1 company 
SOO CO ere ec .... & companies 


Collision insurance requirements of $50, $100 and 
$250 deductible are reported by two, twenty-six and 
one company respectively. Twenty-seven companies 
require fire and theft or comprehensive coverage. 

Mrrcsett Meyer 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Unions and Public Policy—This volume is composed 
of four studies dealing with the power position of organized 
labor. The authors and their contributions are: “The Eco- 
nomic Analysis of Labor Union Power,” by Edward H. 
Chamberlin; “Involuntary Participation in Unionism,” by 
Philip D. Bradley; “States Rights and the Law of Labor 
Relations,” by Gerard D. Reilly; and “Legal Immunities 
of Labor Unions,” by Roscoe Pound. Published by the 
American Enterprise Association, Washington, D.C., 1958, 
177 pp., $4.50. 
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Employees Coached on Cafeteria Scramble System 


N increasingly popular feature being incorporated 
A in many new and remodeled company cafeteria 
facilities is the scramble system of serving lines. 
Known also as the supermarket plan, this system 
speeds up food service through the installation of du- 
plicate service counters and individual counters for 
special food items such as snacks, salads and bever- 
ages. The system eliminates the long serpentine lines 
typical of many cafeterias. 

A new company cafeteria with this type of installa- 
tion is operated at the Astronautics Division of Con- 
vair in San Diego, California. To avoid the chance 
of another kind of scramble—confusion among cafe- 
teria patrons on opening day when the new system 
was to be introduced—the cafeteria management ex- 
plained the plan to employees beforehand. This was 
accomplished through a printed handout that showed 
a diagram of the cafeteria’s serving area and included 


an explanation of how Astronautics’ own particular 
scramble system would operate. The diagram is shown 
here. 

By the time the cafeteria opened, employees were 
well apprised of the new plan and its purpose. Conse- 
quently, lost time and confusion that might otherwise 
have marked the opening day’s operations were en- 
tirely avoided. And patrons were served half again as 
fast as under their old four-line cafeteria method. 

In the new cafeteria, personnel may enter either 
side of the serving area and pick up trays at four 
different points. (See diagram.) Customers go to the 
counter or counters which have their items and which 
are least busy. If a person wishes only a salad and a 
cup of coffee, for example, he no longer waits behind 
persons selecting entrees, desserts, salads and bever- 
ages. Instead, he first goes to a salad counter; then 
he picks up his beverage before checking out at one 


Diagram of Astronautics’ Cafeteria, Distributed to Employees before the Opening 
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of six cashiers’ stands which are not connected with 
any one line. Then he goes on to the eating area. 

The lunch hours are staggered in fifteen-minute 
periods, with approximately $15 persons being served 
in a single peak period. The cafeteria is open for two 
hours at lunch and averages close to 2,000 customers 
per day. 

The new cafeteria was designed when Convair’s 
Astronautics Division! built a completely new facility 
for the development and manufacture of the Atlas 


+Convair is a Division of General Dynamics Corporation. 


missile. The physical dimensions of the serving area 
are approximately 80 feet by 50 feet, and the eating 
area is approximately 100 feet square. 

The company provides the equipment, but a conces- 
sionaire operates the cafeteria on a straight profit- 
and-loss arrangement. The company does not sub- 
sidize any food costs, and the average lunch check 
amounts to approximately 80 cents. 

In addition to the cafeteria, three mobile canteens 
are operated at strategic positions around the new 
plant. 


Management Bookshelf 


Basic Motion Time Study—This book combines the theory of 
motion identification and timing with useful methods of 
applying the resulting time data to manual activities. It 
shows how time data are used to set standards for manual 
work either through direct study or through the use of 
elemental standard time data. All time data are related to 
a unit of motion—called basic motion—which has clear-cut 
end points that may be applied to all body members. Dif- 
ferent types of motion are identified by the type of mus- 
cular and visual controls that must be used to complete the 
motion according to specification. Variable factors (such as 
distance, precise care, weight handled, etc.) are specified 
numerically, according to the requirements of the type of 
motion being used. By Gerald B. Bailey and Ralph Pres- 
grave, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New 
York, 195 pp., $5. 


Alcoholism—This monograph is directed primarily to in- 
dustrial physicians, but it would be of interest to any 
executive seeking help in working with “problem drinkers” 
in his organization. The author is director of a clinic for 
alcoholics at the New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center which was started by the Consolidated Edison 
Company in 1947. By Arnold Z. Pfeffer, M.D., Grune & 
Stratton, New York, New York, 1958, 98 pp., $4.50. 


Some Applications of Behavioral Research—Six social scien- 
tists in this book show how their disciplines (psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, etc.) can reveal new information 
and so contribute to the better solutions of problems affect- 
ing groups of people. 

In the first essay in the book, Dr. Likert of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan indicates some of the areas covered and 
some of the questions discussed. 

“Problems of human behavior underlie each of the many 
kinds of organized group effort on which nations are be- 
coming increasingly dependent. The main problems of or- 
ganizationa] structure, organization policy and effective 
operation can be solved only if human behavior is under- 
stood. How should an organization be set up to accomplish 
its own objectives? How can the needs and purposes of 
many individuals be integrated with the needs and pur- 
poses of the organization? How can an organization adapt 
itself to change with a minimum of loss and stress?” 


Much of the material presented here has application to 
business situations. Edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel 
P. Hayes, Jr.. UNESCO, New York, New York, 1957, $38 
PP., $3.50 (paper bound). 


A Philosophy of Administration—Any subject concerned with 
the affairs of human beings should have a philosophy. This 
is true of education, medicine, science and law; it is equally 
true of administration. A philosophy is an articulated state- 
ment of the subject’s essential objectives—of the principles, 
ideas and practices through which it aims at achieving 
better performance. The author of this book sets forth a 
philosophy of administration that pivots on the need for 
the creative growth of all individuals within any integrated 
organization. Such a philosophy, he believes, would not 
only profit the individuals but also the organization itself 
by giving it a convinced sense of direction that leads to 
general progress. By Marshall E. Dimock, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, New York, 1958, 176 pp., $3.50. 


Classrooms in the Factories—Business necessarily has always 
been concerned with transmitting technological skills. But 
in a technological era, industry is increasingly 
its concept of the skills and background necessary for a 
company’s continual growth. It is no longer feasible to 
consider the classroom and the company as antagonists. 
This book documents industry’s gradual encroachment in 
fields once pre-empted by educational institutions. 

The authors point out the origins of company education 
programs and give an over-all view of a phenomenon that 
often finds corporations allocating budgets for education 
that equal those of good-size colleges. In addition to de- 
scribing some integrated programs in managerial develop- 
ment and technical instruction, the book analyzes in 
detail particular courses and assesses their faculties, cur- 
riculums, textbooks, and methods of accumulating credits. 
Arrangements made by corporations with formal educa- 
tional institutions, providing for both undergraduate and 
graduate study, are also discussed. In the last chapter, 
the authors draw conclusions as to the effect of this per- 
vasive educational system. By Harold F. Clark and Harold 
S. Sloan, Institute of Research, Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, Rutherford, New Jersey, 1958, 135 pp., $8.75. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


ABOR should stay in politics” is the title of a lead 
editorial in the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Catering Employee, and it summarizes the viewpoint 
of most union periodicals these days. According to 
President Ed S. Miller of the Restaurant Workers, 
organized labor “has no choice but to become more 
active in political affairs. ... There is almost no aspect 
of a worker’s life, in or out of his union, which isn’t 
affected in some way by the politics of our time.” 
Editorial comment in The Machinist carries this 
reasoning even further; it remarks that the Machin- 
ists’ union welcomes what it considers the increased 
interest of management representatives in political 
action. The union notes that if it were in a position to 
advise management on its political activity it would 
suggest: 


e “Come out of the bushes and stop feeling con- 
spiratorial about politics. This is a free country and 
the more people get active in politics, the better 
country it will be. 

e “Don’t try to force your politics on the men and 
women who work for you. Intimidation doesn’t 
work so long as there is a secret ballot.” 


This advice, says The Machinist, is the same advice 
that unions offer to their own members: “get active 
and find out the facts, help support the candidates 
you favor, get registered and vote, and respect the 
rights of those who disagree with you.” 

The pages of the labor press also contain concrete 
examples of the kinds of legislation labor unions favor. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany is quoted in the 
AFL-CIO News as having praised the “positive rec- 
ord” of the recently adjourned 85th Congress, while 
at the same time stating that Congress failed in the 
area of counteracting the effects of the recession. 
Among the items Mr. Meany cited as being on the 
credit side of the Congressional ledger were actions 
taken on Social Security, welfare fund disclosure, and 
wage increases for government employees. 

On the other hand, states the AFL-CIO News, Con- 
gress enacted “pitifully inadequate” unemployment 
insurance legislation, refused to approve tax cuts for 
low- and middle-income families, and did not pass the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to “help unions eradicate the last 
vestiges of corruption in the labor movement.” 

Looking ahead to 1959, the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union’s Record indicates that 
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“No Choice But to Be in Politics” 


unions are already preparing their campaign for legis- 
lation when the 86th Congress convenes. Among the 
most needed pieces of legislation, says the RWDSU 
Record, are bills to extend minimum wage coverage 
and to boost the present minimum wage from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour. This same publication also indicates 
that labor will renew its fight for the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, for federal aid for school construction, and im- 
proved unemployment benefits. In this latter area, 
labor unions expect to make a new drive for the 
establishment of federal standards for jobless benefits, 
benefit periods, and liberalization of eligibility 
requirements. 


Unions Ask for Higher Per Capita Taxes 


Faced with the problem of rising costs, a number 
of international unions have attempted to increase 
per capita dues payments during the past months. In 
some cases, but not all, they have been successful. 

Among those unions whose dues structures have 
been altered are the Fire Fighters, the Railroad Sig- 
nalmen, Railway Carmen, the American Newspaper 
Guild, the Packinghouse Workers, and the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, all AFL- 
CIO affiliates. According to the AFL-CIO News, the 
Fire Fighters, during their recent convention, voted 
by a narrow margin to increase the international per 
capita tax from 25 cents to 40 cents a month for a 
two-year period. After this time, unless the next con- 
vention again votes an increase, per capita dues will 
revert back to 25 cents. 

The Railroad Signalmen have increased their per 
capita dues from $4.50 to $5.50 a quarter, reports the 
AFL-CIO News. The same publication also announces 
that delegates to the recent Newspaper Guild conven- 
tion voted to increase per capita taxes earmarked for 
the union’s defense fund from 25 cents to 30 cents a 
month. At the same time, the Newspaper Guild dele- 
gates provided for increased strike benefits, and they 
voted to require all local unions to earmark 5% of 
their own money for local union defense funds. 

The Railroad Carmen have raised their per capita 
tax by 25 cents a month, announces Labor. Beginning 
January 1, new rates will range from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
month. 

During the early summer, conventions of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union and the Pack- 


Finances of Seventeen Labor Organizations, as Listed in the Labor Press 


Total Income 
Union! and Source Period Total Total Per Capita Includi Total 
of Data Covered Assets Liabilities Tax Per Capita Tax 
Canadian Labour Congress January 1, 1957 
(CLC) to $ 748,921.44 $124,088.95 $1,187,864.91 $1,319,465.20 $1,267,385.65 
Canadian Labour December $1, 1957 
Bookbinders May 1, 1957 
International Bookbinder to 8,129,248.00 n.l. nl 1,939,536.60 1,729,158.22% 
April 30, 1958 
Brewery Workers April 1, 1957 
The Brewery Worker to 1,555,431.58 40,700.00 893,227.44 985,392.65 932,153.10 
March 81, 1958 
Communications Workers April 1, 1957 
CWA News to 777,888.82>  385,498.71>¢ nl nl. 4,890,817.21¢ 
March 81, 1958 
Electrical Workers July 1, 1957 
(IBEW) to 13,238,291.01° 98,839.63¢ 5,368,479.70> 6,460,417.20> 5,568,123.40> 
Electrical Workers’ June 80, 1958 
Journal 
Glass and Ceramic May 1, 1957 
Workers to 538,366.30" none> 821,884.17>f 946,873.35> 869,024.91» 
Glass Workers News April 80, 1958 
Glove Workers April 1, 1957 
Glove Workers Bulletin to 16,865.335 nl 24,397.60> 44,185.515 42,906.96 
March $1, 1958 
Newspaper Guild May 1, 1957 
The Guild Reporter to 82,198.10> 8,745.07 451,828.75» 460,859.77> 464,795.82> 
April 80, 1958 
Railroad Signalmen July 1, 1956 : 
Signalman’s Journal to 44,050.34>-i n.l 429,071.77> 483,694.28> 499,324.17> 
June 30, 1958 
Railroad Telegraphers May 1, 1957 
The Railroad to 6,424,970.073 n.l. n.l. nl. nl. 
Telegrapher December 31, 1957 
Retail Clerks May 1, 1957 
Retail Clerks Advocate to 4,336,107.33 125,726.22 nl. 3,945,461.61 3,886,240.19* 
April 30, 1958 
Rubber Workers July 1, 1957 ; 
United Rubber Worker to 4,804,724.86 27,881.08 3,529,540.61! 3,626,251.30 2,612,483.15 
June 30, 1958 
Sailors Union of the Pacific April 29, 1958 
(affiliate of Seafarers’ to 1,586,534.39™ nl. 120,896.00>-£ 149,156.57> 107,350.90 
International Union) June 28, 1958 
West Coast Sailors 
Boot and Shoe Workers May 1, 1957 
The Shoe Workers’ to 1,3538,689.58 n.l. 666,698.48! 698,950.41 661,590.41 
Journal April 30, 1958 
Typographical Union May 21, 1958 2 
The Typographical to 10,393,136.84 nl. nl. 1,294,149.35 1,659,136.78 
Journal June 20, 1958 
Utility Workers July 1, 1957 ; 
Light to : 650,022.56 1,722.99 784,226.30" 757,511.36 693,023.99 
June 30, 1958 
Woodworkers July 1, 1957 
International Wood- to 213,783.18>.i nl. 1,365,787.39> 1,867,062.39> 1,426,619.04> 
worker June 80, 1958 
1. Not listed. Uni lls this “total bala h i i EAA i 
All unions are affliated with the AFT-CIO unless otherwise indicated. * tntal auta of SIRS00.80 fo death beneit fend ee 


® Including investments. 


b Includes all funds but death benefit fund. 


i Union calls this “‘cash on hand and in banks.” 


> General fund only. 
i Total balances all funds. 


¢ Includes amounts to be distributed to other funds, and net assets of $392,390.11 


represent unrestricted surplus. © Total disbursements, investments and transfer of funds. 
4 Total cash expenses. 1 Receipts from locals. 
¢ Includes all funds but pension fund. ca and securities. 
f Dues and fees from locals. = Per capita and exchanges. 
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inghouse Workers also acted on per capita taxes. Ac- 
cording to the RWDSU Record, its locals now pay 85 
cents rather than 75 cents a month to the interna- 
tional for each local member. The Packinghouse 
Worker reports that convention action (subsequently 
approved in a membership referendum) resulted in 
additional per capita taxes of 35 cents a month, an 
increase of from $1.40 to $1.75. 

Not as successful in persuading delegates to ap- 
prove an increase in per capita income for the union’s 
operating fund were the officers of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America. The finance committee of 
that union had recommended that per capita dues be 
increased from $1.50 per member per month to $2, 
reports The CWA News. However, this measure was 
voted down by a margin of fewer than 10,000 votes. 


Anthracite Pensioners Told Why Pensions Cut 


“The failure of the Federal Government to adopt a 
fair and reasonable national fuels policy” is given as 
one of seven principal reasons why monthly pension 
benefits from the United Mine Workers’ Anthracite 
Health and Welfare Fund had to be reduced from $50 
to $30 last June, according to the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. 

The immediate cause of the benefit reduction, says 
the Journal, was the considerable drop in hard coal 
production and sales. This in turn led to a drop in the 
royalty payments (which are 50 cents a ton) through 
which the fund is financed. But behind this drop in 
production, seven factors are to blame, say UMWA 
officials. 

According to the Mine Workers Journal, these fac- 
tors include the following: the elimination of almost 
all overseas exports; expanding competition of other 
fuels; unseasonably warm winters, and the dumping 
of cheap foreign oil. The “most deplorable of all rea- 
sons, however, is the buying of nonunion or bootleg 
coal by our own employed members and some of our 
pensioners,” maintains the Journal. It calls upon 
members of the union to help the depressed situation 
by buying only union-produced coal and by refraining 
from buying other competitive fuels. 


Canadian Labour Congress Publishes Financial Statement 


The financial report of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress for the year 1957 appears in a recent issue of 
Canadian Labour, the CLC’s monthly magazine. Dur- 
ing the period between January 1 and December 31, 
1957, the federation’s revenue amounted to $1,319,465. 
Most of this income came from per capita receipts 
from international and national unions, provincial or- 
ganizations, and local unions directly chartered by 
the federation. Expenditures during the same period 
totaled $1,267,385, leaving a little more than $52,000 
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to be added to the surplus account of the federation. 

As of the beginning of 1958, the net worth of the 
organization totaled $619,837, including investments 
of a little more than $260,000 in Dominion of Canada 
bonds. In comparison, figures just released by the 
AFL-CIO for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 indi- 
cate a net worth of $6.4 million, an increase of $100,000 
over last year’s figure.’ 

Excerpts from the Canadian Labour Congress’ 
financial statement, as well as the financial reports of 
sixteen United States unions, may be found on the 
preceding page. 


Unions Warned About Picketing 


Striking members of the AFL-CIO’s Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union have been cautioned to 
watch their activities on the picket line. In a letter to 
local unions, described in the OCAW’s Union News, 
the union’s legal department stresses that as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision in the Russell case? 
unions should take particular care to avoid tactics that 
may restrain a nonstriker from working. “Picket line 
discipline must become tighter,” warns the legal de- 
partment, “and careful scrutinizing by competent 
legal counsel must be obtained prior to permitting 
many tactics that may previously have been an ac- 
cepted part of picket line activity.” 

The OCAW legal department continues: “It has 
always been illegal to actually blockade plants or pre- 
vent employees from entering, whether by physical 
force or threats of force or violence. This practice is 
now much more dangerous since the Supreme Court 
has given state courts a license to entertain damage 
suits against unions because of such activities.” 


Meany Discusses Labor Papers 


Labor publications should be financed out of trade 
union money “as a matter of pride,” and not by busi- 
nessmen’s advertising, warns AFL-CIO President 
Meany in discussing the financial problems of the 
labor press in The American Federationist. Rather 
than accept advertising, union newspapers should seek 
other ways of running in the black, says Mr. Meany, 
and he calls for a careful re-examination of advertising 
policies. 

Marr P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


* Additional details on 1957 AFL-CIO finances can be found in 
the January, 1958 issue of the Management Recerd, pp. 28-29. 

*In this case Russell sued to recover damages from the United 
Auto Workers, maintaining that unlawful picketing prevented him 
from working. The Supreme Court, in International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO), et al. v. Russell, No. 21, May 26, 1958, 
held that the federal Labor-Management Relations Act does not 
deprive the Alabama state court of jurisdiction of action by the 
employee to recover compensatory and punitive damages from 
the union. 


No Change in Retail Prices 


The monthly price record is followed by a comparison of price movements since 1953 
in the five largest and the five smallest cities that are surveyed 


FTER DECLINING in July for the first time in 
more than two years, THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
consumer price index came to a standstill in August. 
Lower food costs were almost entirely responsible for 
keeping the retail price level from rising. The all-items 
index, at 107.4 (1953=100) , was unchanged from July, 
but 2.2% above a year ago. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar re- 
mained at 93.1 cents (1958100 cents), which was 
the same as the July value and exactly 2 cents below 
that of August, 1957. 

Of the five major subgroups, only food fell over 
the month. The 0.6% drop in food prices was the 
largest monthly decrease to be recorded for this com- 
ponent in nearly three years, and it was strong enough 
to counterbalance 0.5% increases in transportation and 
sundries, and a 0.1% rise in housing costs. Apparel 
prices remained unchanged. 


Fall of Food 


Seasonally lower fresh fruit and vegetable prices 
combined with reduced beef prices to account for the 
lessening of the consumer’s food bill. Fresh vegetables 
dropped to a yearly low, plunging 11.2% over the 
month. A much smaller decline of 1.8% for fresh fruits 
helped pull fruit and vegetable prices 4.3% below July 
levels. Higher prices for frozen and canned goods pre- 
vented a larger over-all decline. 

Meat, fish and poultry prices were 0.2% cheaper. 
One of the major reasons for this decrease was the 
0.6% drop in beef prices. However, despite a two- 
month decline, beef prices were still substantially 
above last winter’s prices. A 8.6% drop in poultry 
prices, the largest decrease for this item during the 
year, also contributed to the general downturn. All 
other meats registered increases over the month, with 
pork (up 0.9%) leading the advance. 

Dairy products and eggs rose 1.4% under the impact 
of a 3.8% seasonal upswing in egg prices and a 1.8% 
hike in the price of fresh milk. Butter, inching down 
0.1%, was one of the few dairy products to show a 
decline. Prices for cereal and bakery products edged 
up 0.1% despite a 0.3% drop in flour costs. The in- 
crease was the result of fractional gains throughout 
the rest of the group. 

Sugar rose 0.4% and fats and oils 0.2% to add a 
slight squeeze to the shopper’s budget. Coffee, on the 
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other hand, remained a comparative bargain for the 
consumer, as prices tumbled 1.0% over the month. 
Large supplies of the green coffee bean have been re- 
sponsible for this year’s declining prices. 


The Rest of the Picture 


All transportation costs, with the exception of those 
for new cars, increased to bring the component up 
0.5%. However, the downward trend in new car prices 
halted in August, staying at the previous month’s 
level. This marked the first let-up in toppling prices 
since the introduction of the 1958 models last Novem- 
ber. The used-car market continued to show strength 
with a price rise of 1.4%. And higher bus and railway 
fares in many cities provided further impetus to the 
upward climb. 

The 0.5% rise in sundries was primarily the result 
of the increased postal rates that went into effect in 
August. However, lesser advances throughout the 
group added weight to the over-all increase. Medical 
care rose 0.3%; recreation and alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco both went up 0.2%, and personal care rose 
0.1%. 

Housing costs edged up for the first time in four 
months. Higher gas and electricity rates, in addition 
to rises from seasonal lows in coal and oil prices, lifted 
fuel, power and water costs 0.4% above the previous 
month’s level. These increases, coupled with higher 
household operation charges, were nearly counterbal- 
anced by 0.1% declines in rent and furnishings and 
equipment. July’s increase in heavy appliances was 
entirely erased when prices for these items fell 0.4% 
to reach their lowest level of the year. 

Apparel continued to exhibit a general stability, as 
men’s wear costs remained unchanged and prices of 
women’s clothing moved up 0.1%. Dry cleaning and 
shoe repair charges were also fractionally higher. 


Over the Year 


Compared with a year ago, all consumer goods and 
services cost more. Food led the price rise with a 
3.6% hike, while transportation and sundries rose 2.6% 
each, housing 1.0%, and apparel, showing the least 
change, 0.4%. 

All commodity groups within the food index, except 
“other food,” reported increases. Meat, fish and poul- 
try prices were 8.3% higher, as beef climbed 14.2% 
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above year-ago levels. Price hikes were recorded for 
all items in this group other than poultry, which was 
24% cheaper. Fruits and vegetables rose 5.6%, with 
only fresh vegetables falling 4.7%. Fresh fruits were 
14.4% higher, while frozen fruits registered a 48.2% 
jump. 

A 4.9% advance in egg prices was a large factor in 
the 2.3% increase in the dairy products and eggs index. 
Cereal and bakery products, up 1.8%, showed the 
smallest advance. Margarine and coffee were two of 
the less expensive items, as they dropped 1.7% and 
10.7%, respectively. 

Public transit fares increased 4.2% to provide a big 
thrust to transportation’s 2.6% rise. Used-car prices 


recorded an especially strong 5.2% increase, while 
higher maintenance charges and new-car prices also 
contributed to the upward trend. All sections of the 


. 


sundries index combined forces to average a 2.6% lift. 

Personal care’s 3.2% increase and medical care’s 2.8% 

were the major factors in raising the price level. 
Services were primarily responsible for lifting hous- 


ing costs. Gas, rent, electricity and household opera- 
_tion charges rose, whereas furnishings and equipment 


slid back 0.4%. The small 0.4% increase in apparel 
was the result of higher prices of 0.7% for women’s 
clothing and additional hikes in clothing materials and 
services. Men’s wear, however, was 0.1% cheaper over 
the year. 


TRENDS IN LARGE AND SMALL CITIES 


Even though prices follow a similar trend through- 
out the country, some variations occur among individ- 
ual cities and groups of cities despite the generally 
uniform pattern. It has been shown, for example, that 
price movements differ from region to region, although 
the variations are usually only minor ones.! The Board, 
therefore, thought it would be of interest to compare 
the price movements in large and small cities in order 
to see if price trends vary according to population size. 

To measure these price trends, the annual averages 
of the five largest and five smallest cities in the con- 
sumer price study were grouped into two separate in- 
dexes. The large cities are: New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Detroit and Philadelphia. The small are: 
Roanoke, Evansville, Lansing, Erie and Des Moines.” 
In this instance, unweighted averages were obtained, 
primarily to eliminate the overpowering effect New 
York price movements would exert on the over-all 
trend because of the city’s extremely large population. 

Between 1953 and the first half of 1958, goods and 
services rose 7.7% in large cities and 6.1% in small 
cities, which is not a very large difference. In the large- 
city index, apparel and housing costs were below the 
all-items level, while in the small-city index food was 


1 Regional variations are discussed in the December, 1955 and 
August, 1956 issues of The Business Record. 

? Population size is based on the 1950 census for standard metro- 
politan areas. 
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Changes in Components—1953-First Half of 1958 
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also lower than the all-items average. Transportation 
costs increased more than any other item in the large 
cities, with sundries, food, housing and apparel follow- 
ing in that order. In the small cities, sundries led the 
price climb, and transportation, food, housing and ap- 
parel followed. 

When the components of the large- and small-city 
indexes are compared directly, the variations become 
apparent. Apparel prices, however, rose at almost the 
same rate in both population groups—1.9% in the 
large cities and 1.7% in the small. Prices for sundries 
increased more in the small cities, but the difference 
between the two groups was slight. Small-city costs 
climbed 9.8% and large, 9.2%. Transportation costs 
followed nearly similar trends, rising somewhat more 
(10.1%) in the large cities than they rose in the small 
(9.1%) . 

The greatest difference between the two groups oc- 
curred in the food and housing advances. Housing 
costs rose 7.6% in the large cities and 5.0% in the 
small. In food, the increases were 8.2% for large cities 
and 5.3% for small cities. Over this four-and-a-half- 
year span, therefore, consumer prices generally rose 
more rapidly in the large cities than in the small cities, 
with sundries the exception. And, in two instances, the 
increases in large-city costs were sizably more than 
in the small cities. 


Year-to-Year Changes 


When the large and small cities are compared over 
shorter time periods the variations are not as large, al- 
though some deviations do occur. As can be seen from 
the chart on page 360, the price patterns of the two 
all-items indexes are quite similar over the long run. 
However, in each year, from 1953 through mid-1958, 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
1953 = 100 
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Fuel, Power, Water 


Rent 
1967 January.......... 103.4 2 ra! 8 6 108 107.8 
February......... 103.6 6 8 a 8 108 108.6 
March..... 103.7 4 2 i! 2 108 108.7 
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1958 January.......... 106.3 104.5 99 110 102 108.7 108.5 106.8 lil 110.1 
February 106.6 105 +4 101 lll 100 111.8 108.6 106-9. 111 110.0 
pT Oe ene 106.8 106.4 103 tii. 100 115.4 108.5 106.8 lll 110.2 
TN RR eee 107.2 107.6 105 gM ie 99 120.2 108.2 106.8 111 109.8 
PORy testes ck ek Ba 107.3 107.8 106 lll. 98 122.5 108.0 106.8 112 109.3 
PURE. Sore tic biate 107.5 108.1 108 4: 97 122.7 107.9 106.8 112 109.5 
IS es. ace ek ee 107.4 107.8 108 111. 98 119.4 107.6 106.5 112 106.5 
August . 107.4 107.2 108 111 99 114.3 107.6 106.6 112 106.9 

HOUSING (continued) APPAREL 
POR- 
Furnish- Other Men’s Women’s | TATION 
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February......... 101.0 108.4 102.0 102.7 99.5 8 8 
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MEG 2 Sk ato tae 100.3 109.0 102.0 102.8 99.4 8 2 
a TE ep A 100.3 109.1 102.0 102.8 99.4 y : .0 
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Anoust. fib). ean 99.9 109.3 101.9 102.6 99.4 93.1 122.3 
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pL ee ear eae 77.8 UE URS Geet 57.0 175.4 |] 1942....... 100.0 100.0 
WER icine 66.8 MOSS ce een 50.9 196.5 |} 1943....... 100.2 99.8 
HOD D oashe tas 63.6 1983* e228 49.0 204.1 |} 1944....... 100.3 99.7 
LE ON ae 65.4 HS eee 51.8 198.1 |} 1945....... 101.9 98.1 
SORA Crabs es 66.1 DOSS wtecetenas 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 104.6 95.6 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 
NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 
= P ta; a P. ta, 
1953 = 100 rere 1953 = 100 = 
July 1958 | Aug. 1957 July 1958 | Aug. 1957 
Aug. 1958 | July 1958 | Aug. 1957 to to Aug. 1958} July 1958 | Aug. 1957 to to 
Aug. 1958 | Aug. 1958 Aug. 1958 | Aug. 1958 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Bal Items... 0. etic. 109.9 109.7 107.6 +0.2 ee Tt AM Temes; ) iss kaw eo 106.8 107.2 104.9 —0.4 +1.8 
Lr a Ssh a 108.5 108.4 105.0 +0.1 +38.3 HOO F455 oemttstas 105.5 107.3 103.2 —1.7 +2.2 
MIGUSING Ai choles es 111.5 111.2 110.4 +0.38 +1.0 FEGUSUNS <4 ue7F < Bhai « 104.9 104.6 104.1 +0.3 +0.8 
Apparel. . . ale. aise 102.5 102.4 101.3 +0.1 +1.2 AUDATCL 6.520 nne Jt 102.6 103.0 101.8 —0.4 +0.8 
nsportation..... 118.7 113.3 109.7 +0.4 +3.6 Transportation..... 110.3 110.3 107.7 0 +2.4 
RSEMROTIOR ceic.5.< fe.ccs oie 111.3 111.1 109.6 +0.2 +1.6 Simdries, 63453 eo0 « 111.2 110.5 108.1 +0.6 +2.9 
Houston New York 
PMEELONAS Sly fic i «is os 107.8 107.7 105.3 +0.1 +2.4 | All Items............ 107.8 107.8 105.3 0 +2.4 
OG Heelies aaa 107.4 107.8 103.8 —0.4 +8.5 10,7 a Sl Re 109.3 109.8 104.6 —0.5 +4.5 
PAOUSIEA es cls ss 106.2 106.6 106.1 —0.4 +0.1 PASUSMIE Ly irae 106.5 106.4 105.2 +0.1 +1.2 
Appare’ wat esleeeees 103.3 103.4 103.0 —0.1 +0.3 PTAC S85 os ales 99.9 99.7 100.1 +0.2 —0.2 
Transportation..... 111.9} 110.8] 107.4] +1.0] +4.2 Transportation.....| 117.8] 117.7] 116.4] +0.1} +1.2 
POETAGTION aio: Leas vie. < 110.1 109.6 106.1 +0.5 +3.8 Stmdries).'....03... 107.8 107.5 105.6 +0.3 +2.1 
; 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Pp t as P 
Changes: sive ta Chaaees” 


May 1958 | Aug. 1957 
to to 
Aug. 1958 | Aug. 1958 


May 1958 | Aug. 1957 
to to 
Aug. 1958] Aug. 1958 


Aug. 1958 | May 1958 | Aug. 1957 


9 0 +1.9 } All Items............ 108.3 107.7 106.2 +0.6 +2.0 
at, —1.4 6 AD ES ooh Se 108.5 107.9 105.0 +0.6 +3.3 
8 +0.1 +0.1 PIOUS 66. Pace es 107.3 | 107.6 106.8 —0.3 +0.5 
A | —0.1 —0.7 apparels si, 7 2 100.6 100.4 100.3 +0.2 +0.3 
6 +1.4 +7.6 Transportation..... nH Ne 109.5 107.8 +2.0 +3.6 
“4 +0.9 +1.9 Sundries........... 112.1 110.6 109.8 +1.4 +2.1 
Richmond 
it +0.3 +2.0] AllItems............ 105.3 105.0 103.9 +0.3 +1.3 
an —1.0 SOE ACRE, cuits oy caceaeb 3 102.7 103.7 101.4 —1.0 +1.3 
Avi +0.7 +1.0 Rlgusinge Ae. oc ae 105.7 105.7 104.9 0 +0.8 
or Pere 60.7] Apparel...:..i05, 101.1] 101.1] 101.5 0 —0.4 
38 +0.6 +1.8 Transportation..... 106.6 105.6 106.1 +0.9 +0.5 
ith +1.8 +3.4 STNCFIORS och, oes. res 110.5 107.9 106.3 +2.4 +4.0 
Rochester 
6 +0.3 Be AY) ASE UEOIOS. ics «eset 5 107.8 107.6 105.0 +0.2 42.7 
.6 —0.1 ya ey Op We 07 co SO 109.7 110.8 106.6 —1.0 +2.9 
8 —0.2 +2.0 Housing {359% d4%. 104.7 104.1 103.6 +0.6 +1.1 
Appareliic sic icsss Ay 0 +0.9 Amarete: 5411+ an/s,1> 100.3 | 100.7} 100.4] -—0.4] -—0.1 
Transportation hae ae | +1.0] +3.4 Transportation..... 108.0 | 106.9} 104.6 +1.0] +3.3 
Sundries........... oh’ +0.9 +3.0 Sundiies.). 050 e. 113.9 112.9 107.7 +0.9 +5.8 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
Swi FtGMIS mee cs vs cos .6 +0.3 +1.4 | AllItems............ 105.8 105.0 8 +1.6 
HISHL Aare aeins eos 2 —0.7 Pee PP) Rood rites sh oe8s 104.4 105.5 0 +1.7 
Blouse ie Sisit¥e ae 5 0 0 Haus mg oc. - 104.4 104.1 3 +0.5 
Apparel........... it 1h Olah Agmatel 6. oac0 103.8 | 103.7 1] +0.1 
Transportation..... .O} +1.4] +2.0 Transportation..... 111.0 | 108.5 2{ +4.9 
Sundries........... 8 +1.4 +2.6 Sundries........... 107.9 107.1 7 +2.1 
Dallas San Francisco-Oakland 
UL RLOINS 2.05 oc 5c os at) +0.1 +2.6 | All Items............ 108.1 108.1 +2.4 
BOQU ahs salen ¢ wes 2 —0.5 STaSdSe hs) TOO beso ale ose as, 108.2 109.8 5 +5.5 
Housing. «.. .).¢ 5: ed 8} —0.4] —-0.9 Housingey tahoe 107.4 | 106.8 6h 417 
PADPATEL faiviias Wiereiss4 « 8] +0.1}] +0.2 Apparel estan ess: 102.6 | 102.6 —0.2 
Transportation. .... 9} +1.3] +6.9 Transportation..... 107.7 | 106.5 1} +1.6 
Sundries........... 8} +1.0} +4.2 Sundries)... cs 112.0] 111.6 4] +1.0 
Detroit Wilmington 
CANOLA TR .5 —0.4 med RAL TEOMIS = ores fascise ans 107.0 107.1 1 +1.2 
PRUOM se Nite ee .6 —2.7 +3.4 POOR asa icicls aie atareinss 104.3 105.8 4 +1.7 
Housing: 22% 5.).4.. .7| —0.3] —0.3 Housing........... 106.2} 105.9 3] +0.9 
Apparel........... SOU 4 OlIe | 0,8 | Apparel: 314 0«e- >. 101.9} 102.0 1| +0.4 
Transportation..... 106.7 | +2.3] +1.9 Transportation..... 108.1} 106.5 | +1.4 
SUNALIES). cs seh sie ws 109.1 +1.2 +2.7 Sundries........... 115.2 114.8 +0.3 +1.6 
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All-Items Indexes for Large and Small Cities 
(1953 = 100) 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


LARGE 


/ 
cies / 
Ve 


A Six-month average, January-June. 


rises in large-city prices outpaced changes in small 
cities. And between 1954 and 1955 prices rose 0.2% in 
large cities, while they dropped 0.4% in the small cities 
to slip below their 1953 levels. It must be pointed out 
that neither change was of any great magnitude, nor 
did the indexes pull very far from each other. 

In the five component indexes of the two population 
groups, prices moved in opposite directions only once 
during the four-and-a-half-year period. This occurred 
between 1953 and 1954 when transportation costs fell 
0.8% in the small cities and rose 1.9% in the large 
cities. 

Excluding this deviation, the changes varied by 
more than 1% in only four out of twenty-four remain- 
ing instances. However, if the 1953-1954 transportation 
changes are considered in the count, one variation of 
some size occurred in each year. The differing price 
changes of more than 1% occurred in the food cate- 
gory and the transportation category twice, and in 
sundries once. In two instances (in transportation and 
sundries) , prices rose more rapidly in the smaller cities 
than in the large cities. Food prices fell less in the 
large cities during one time period and rose faster in 
the large cities during another year. 


Individual City Changes 


Chicago chalked up the largest over-all increase 
(9.9%) in prices from 1953 through the first six 
months of 1958, while Roanoke registered the smallest 
(3.6%) . Among the five component indexes, food costs 
rose the most in Detroit, going up 11.5%, and they rose 
the least in Evansville (0.4%) . The 11.3% rise in Chi- 
cago housing costs was the largest, and the 3.4% in- 
crease in Evansville the smallest. 

Price changes in apparel were comparatively small 
in all ten cities, with Des Moines registering the larg- 


est advance of 3.8%. Roanoke was the only city where 
apparel prices were cheaper during the first half of 
1958 than in 1953, although they only dropped 0.3%. 
New Yorkers faced the largest increase in transporta- 
tion costs, 17.4%, while Roanoke consumers had the 
smallest, 4.7%. Advances in sundries ranged from a 
13.0% high in Erie to a 6.2% low in Evansville. 
Zor CAMPBELL 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Management Bookshelf 


Assessing Managerial Potential—This report grew out of two 
discussions on the subject of executive selection that were 
held in 1957 and were attended by forty-nine representa- 
tives of industry, government and social science research 
groups. Assessment techniques, criterion problems, and 
sample executive tests receive attention. No final solutions 
are offered; rather, this is a where-do-we-stand-now sum- 
mary of work currently being done in business organiza- 
tions and outside. By the Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, published in loose- 
leaf binder form, 84 pp., $8. 


Distribution of Union Membership Among the States, 1939 
and 1953—One of the significant gaps in union member- 
ship statistics is the lack of state and regional membership 
data. This short study aims at starting to supply some in- 
formation on the subject. Estimates for both the extent of 
unionization by state and by industry are included for the 
years specified. By Leo Troy, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., Occasional Paper 56, New York, 
New York, 1958, 82 pp. 75 cents. 


Job Evaluation and Performance Review for Salary Admin- 
istration—This pamphlet is one of a series published by 
the National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. It is designed primarily to assist banking institu- 
tions in answering the question, “How can we get the most 
good from every dollar of payroll?” The pamphlet outlines 
in detail the methods and procedures of salary evaluation 
and merit rating. Included are instructions, sample forms 
and an evaluation plan for describing, rating and pricing 
nonofficer salaried jobs. The manual also points out how 
the over-all program of salary administration helps bank- 
ing management achieve the objectives of: 

1. an equitable arrangement and distribution of salary 
payments 

2. proper relationship between salaries paid and com- 
munity salary rates 

8. clarification and delineation of job duties 

4. improved selection, placement, training and promo- 
tion of employees, and 

5. better understanding between management and em- 
ployees regarding compensation matters. 
The National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Chicago, Illinois, 1958, 41 pp., $2 to members, $4 
to nonmembers. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


07; 2.09 2.08} 2.08 2.07; 2.06} 2.06): 2:01). —1.0)\<--8. 
.23] 2.23 2.22| 2.20 2.20} 2 .20| . 2.19) 2.14 0 +4. 
9} 1.90 1.90} 1.91 1.91 1.90} 1.89} 1.84 —0.5) +2. 


AMimanutacturing. aires. des slice. « dollars 
LUT a rii\roe,, 0M Ne aoe dollars 
INONGUTEDIGM Ath oy nc ccre sane ss dollars 


1958 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year ae Latest 
August July June May April Mar. Feb. a la vane 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
jumer Price Indexes 
LOTSA) Cotes ccc cess cccess 1953 = 100 107.4; 107.4) 107.5) 107.3) 107.2] 106.8) 106.6) 105.1 0 +2.2 
SEMAN Te EET RAnGt sb leh ida chu e's 1953 = 100 107.2} 107.8) 108.1) 107.8) 107.6) 106.4) 105.4) 103.5} —0.6| +3.6 
RRND rit AB cac 5, 5. eae Wy w[v. > oe & 19538 = 100 106.6} 106.5) 106.8} 106.8} 106.8] 106.8] 106.9} 105.5} +0.1} +1.0 
Ee oe 1953 = 100 101.9} 101.9} 102.0) 102.0) 102.2} 102.0) 102.0} 101.5 0 +0.4 
Mransportation,.../50....56.30...6.: 1953 = 100 110.4; 109.8} 109.1) 108.8) 108.5} 108.5] 108.8} 107.6; +0.5| +2.6 
TRAITOR OS SIU Nd inf’ hina dicate + shed 1953 = 100 110.5} 110.0} 109.8) 109.7] 109.6} 109.4) 109.3} 107.7) +0.5] +2.6 
Purchasing value of dollar........... 1953 dollars 93.1} 93.1] 93.0] 93.2} 93.2} 98.6) 938.8] 95.1 0 —2.1 
MPI IORI See tr... cee as ps ccc = 1947-1949 = 100 128.7) 125:9) 128.7) 128.6) 123.5] 128:3} 122.5) “121.0; —0.2| --2.2 
loyment Status! 
vilian labor force.............+.005- thousands 70,067|r'70,473| 70,418] 68,965] 68,027] 67,510} 67,160] 68,994) —0.6}| +1.6 
Employed ety oc Oe ep aR AP OC IY EES thousands 65,367| 65,179] 64,981) 64,061] 62,907) 62,311] 61,988] 66,385) +0.3] —1.5 
Reoricribtimetaties i xts.30 0. e 2io eas ok: thousands 6,621} 6,718] 6,900} 6,272) 5,558) 5,072) 4,830) 6,823} —1.5| -—3.0 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 58,746} 58,461] 58,081) 57,789| 57,349] 57,239] 57,158] 59,562} +0.5| —1.4 
BINCINDIOVGM Gein cay cviccclete ss cise s thousands 4,699} 65,294) 5,437) 4,904) 5,120} 5,198] 5,173} 2,609); —11.2} +80.1 
e Earners”? 
mployees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands 'p 50,541|7 50,202|r 50,413] 49,949] 49,726] 49,690] 50,223) 52,477) +0.7| —3.7 
IATNACHONIAE hte. fap cle cues eye thousands p 15,489|r 15,172)7r 15,206} 15,023) 15,104} 15,355] 15,603) 16,949} +2.1) —8.6 
PURE I cee REE MNE 70 NR, eK Fan jes thousands wiser rir 7 711 716 733 7184 828} +0.7| —14.0 
BPP IMEPURCE GTS she. late 5.5 gies eveinig in ahs thousands ip 2,942\r 2,888|r 2,806] 2,685} 2,493) 2,316) 2,374) 3,057) +1.9] —3.8 
Transportation and public utilities. ... thousands p 3,904) 3,908}r 3,904) 3,874) 8,883] 3,110] 3,954) 4,210) —0.1| —7.8 
DSS Sa 3 ea thousands 'p 11,008}r 10,986|7 11,035] 10,961} 10,940] 10,939} 11,244) 11,236] +0.2) —2.0 
TUCO ee 5 Se ee thousands p 2410i\r 2,410)r 2,391) 2,370) 2,356] 2,348] 2,339} 2,394 0 +0.7 
Sine Cahagd © eae thousands ip 6,449|r 6,470|r 6,488} 6,455] 6,384] 6,267] 6,399) 6,404) —0.3} +0.7 
BSOVERNIMEME te thc ice ee shes ces thousands p 7,627\r 7,661|r 7,866] 7,870] 7,850) 7,822) 7,526) 7,399} —0.5| +3.1 
oduction and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
FAN miantactUrMg...... 5.560205 5 0s thousands p 11,681} 7 11,373}7 11,415] 11,245] 11,310] 11,542) 11,777) 13,020} +2.7| +10.3 
PRON Ree oss aac ee aes thousands ip 6,355|r 6,281|r 6,350} 6,269] 6,337] 6,502} 6,631] 7,489} -+1.2| —15.2 
NORMINADIES Aad edu eciadsvy.s alae thousands ip 5,326] 5,092|r 5,065] 4,976] 4,973} 5,040) 5,146) 5,531) +4.6) +3.7 
verage weekly hours 
All manufacturing.................. number ip 39.4) 39.2} 39.2) 38.6] 38.3} 38.6) 38.4; 40.0) +0.5) —1.5 
th? a A Sao es number ip 89.7 39.4 39.6 39.1 38.8 89.0 38.6 40.3} +0.8} —1.5 
Inyo rrthien Ey ee ee Se re number p 39.1|r 38.9 88.7 38.1 37.6 38.1 38.1 $9.5; +0.5| —1.0 
verage hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars ip 2.12 2.18 2.12 2.12 2511 2.11 2.10 2.07} —0.5} +2.4 
Prat titer er tear ee vie kad pisingee 3% dollars p 2.28 2.28 2:27. 2.25 2.24 2.25 2.24 2.21 0 +3.2 
TSB INDICE iis csiaiys ic aie 5.9 Kos, dollars p 1.93 1.94 1.94 1.94 1.94 1.93 1.92 1.88} —0.5} +2.7 
verage weekly earnings “a 
AM MAMufACtiTINg oe! 2). Fos we ce vet dollars p 83.53} 83.50] 83.10] 81.83} 80.81] 81.45} 80.64) 82.80 A +0.9 
LDR CS Oe ASOT ee eee ee ee dollars p 90.52} 89.83) 89.89] 87.98} 86.91] 87.75) 86.46} 89.06) +0.8) +1.6 
INGE DIET xcs a54 5 cic sins s,s.» dollars p '75.46\r 75.47) 75.08] 73.91] 72.94) 73.53) 73.15) 74.26 A +1.6 
raight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
p 0 
‘p 2 
p 7 


TERA) RA On Onn RICE OC eae per 100 employees | naa. 3.0 2.8 8.5 4.1 4.2 3.9 4.0] nua. n.a. 
COAT TIEER oie, Sep ae an ae per 100 employees | nua. 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 O27 1.9} ma. na. 
Wischaryes: came p07)! vlsl9,« ps oie per 100 employees | nua. 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3] na. na. 
MAN OMAOO a agiv cence sce: per 100 employees | nua. 1.8 1.6 2.4 3.0 3.2 2.9 1.6} naa. na. 
PCCABIONIA Merete a sislsiese%s ist ae alsie’a le’ 90 per 100 employees | n.a. 3.2 3.6 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.2 3.2] na. n.a. 
sien of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures quarter 1955 benchmark levels, The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
i eepeties ce def ition of employment and unemployment. covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
Sura g social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
Ste Deena, its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first p Preliminary. r Revised. A Less than .05% change 


n.a. Not available. 
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Evaluating Committees 
(Continued from page 333) 


have what amounts to “line” authority to make de- 
cisions or to command actions, in which case the 
parties affected by committee decisions would be per- 
mitted an appeal to some higher authority. Depending 
on the job to be done, however, the only practical 
generalization is that the authorities of the commit- 
tee, like those of any individual, must be commensu- 
rate with the responsibilities assigned to it. 

Regarding authority, there are some special con- 
siderations that apply to committees having “co- 
ordinating” assignments. Coordination within an or- 
ganization occurs in two principal ways. There is the 
coordination achieved by a supervisor in exercising 
authority or providing leadership. Or there may be 
informal coordination — “self-coordination” — among 
individuals, which is achieved without the active 
participation of their common supervisor. A coordi- 
nating committee is usually involved in the second 
type. It has no real authority for coordination in the 
sense that the supervisor coordinates the activities of 
his subordinates. Mainly coordination is achieved by 
the exchange of information, ideas and opinions, and 
finally intentions, among the committee members. The 
committee itself, as a collective body, does not have 
authority to coordinate. 

A complication in assigning or analyzing the authori- 
ty of committees occurs when superiors and subor- 
dinates are members of the same committee. (As a 
matter of fact, there are some who would hesitate to 
call such a body a committee.) If a committee in- 
cludes the superior of the members, as distinguished 
from a body of individuals all from different chains 
of command, a point repeatedly stressed by committee 
members is that the committee’s responsibilities and 
authorities should in no way become confused with, 
or too closely intermingled with, the responsibilities 
and authorities of the superior’s individual job. A 
natural fear is that the committee or the individual 
job may lose its identity in the other, depending on 
whether the individual or the group dominates in the 
particular situation. 

As already indicated, close analysis of these two 
major points—the committee’s purpose, and its re- 
sponsibilities and authorities—will lead to the answers 
to the other major questions previously raised: should 
the committee be retained, modified or dissolved; and 
what are the organizational alternatives? 

Assuming these analytical steps have been taken 
and a committee is to be retained, the next logical 
questions concern the reporting relationship and mem- 
bership of the committee. 


Committee Membership and Reporting Relationship 


The reporting relationship in the case of committees 
has a different significance than in the case of in- 
dividuals. The weakness of committees, it has con- 
sistently been charged, lies in their lack of accountabili- 
ty. It is rather difficult to attach accountability to a 
group acting in concert; and by the time that account- 
ability can be fixed on any one of the members, it i: 
somewhat diluted. This fact emphasizes the need for 
a definite reporting relationship to an individual sc 
that effective accountability can be fixed at that point 
Of course, organization principles are involved here: 
the superior’s commensurate authority, since he is te 
be held accountable; and the one-boss principle. It i: 
with these in mind, that a constant recommendatior 
is that the committee report to an individual who is 
in a position of authority, preferably with respect tc 
all the members, or at least to a large majority. 

And the same idea is usually stated conversel} 
when membership is being considered: if the functior 
is to be performed principally for the benefit of « 
particular executive, it is important that most of the 
members be subordinates of that executive. 

Sometimes a committee’s functions are intended t 
benefit more than one individual, or the most likely 
selections for membership are not subordinates of ths 
one to be benefited. Such situations raise a coupl 
of questions: Have the functions of the committees 
been improperly mingled? Has the individual to be 
benefited, or to whom the committee is to report, beer 
properly selected; is it possible that a higher-leve 
executive should replace the intended superior? 

While some researchers have attempted to sub 
stantiate a specific ideal size for committees, experience 
indicates no ideal size. Actually the size will be de 
termined by a combination of the purposes and fune 
tions. If a committee needs certain facts, the individ 
uals chosen as members and their approximate num 
ber are determined by who has access to the requirec 
data. If certain judgments are to be made, member 
are chosen who are in a position to make the judg 
ments. Departmental representation as such is : 
factor only where a definite departmental contribu 
tion or interest is involved. Political consideration: 
and prestige factors have led to cumbersome com 
mittees. In the final analysis, members of effectiv: 
committees are selected for their professional, voca 
tional, or personal attributes depending on how thes 
things relate to the purposes and functions of the com 
mittee. The aim is to effect a strategic balance of al 
factors. A red light should flash when it is found tha 
the committee has spawned subcommittees. 


Committee Operation 


One of the knottier problems of committee conduc 
concerns the status of all committee members a 
individuals. Confusion sometimes exists in the mind 
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committee members concerning their status as 
nembers. Should they represent their respective de- 

ments? Should they exercise independent judg- 
ment if they know their departmental superior might 
hold different views? Should they think and act in 
terms of the good of the company as a whole as they 
abjectively see it, or should they think and act from 
the point of view of the department they represent? 
Considerable discussion with members of various 
types of committees has brought out one generaliza- 
tion that might be considered a tentative rule of 
thumb: generally, during initial discussions members 
feel bound to represent the viewpoints of their respec- 
tive departments and their individual departmental 
responsibilities in presenting matters or explaining 
positions to a committee. But when a committee posi- 
tion or recommendation is to be adopted, members 
act in various capacities depending upon the nature of 
the committee’s business. 
_ There are certain types of committees, for example, 
in which members may be permitted to exercise in- 
dividual business judgment and act more or less 
independently and, it is hoped, objectively. On a 
salary committee or contributions and donations com- 
mittee, for instance, independent judgment seems to 
be called for, once departmental positions have been 
presented and given due consideration. There are 
others, however, where members are required to act 
only as department representatives. On most coordinat- 
ing committees, for example, a member cannot agree 
to a course of action that will involve his department 
if he knows it will not be able to deliver the type of 
action necessary. This does not mean he cannot modify 
his original position, but he is limited to the flexibility 
of his department’s position. 

On most executive committees, the members present 
departmental positions so that the effects on the vari- 
ous phases of the business can be accurately appraised. 
But following this, these members will generally vote 
objectively for the action that seems best for the com- 
pany as a whole. On some committees it is important 
that departmental positions be strictly adhered to, 
and minority positions reported along with the com- 
mittee majority. On others, and a patent committee 
might be an example, a departmental position as such 
may have no significance. 

Committee members usually want to know just 
what role they are expected to play. One committee- 
man, for example, served for two years without con- 
tributing to a discussion or taking a position. He 
didn’t encounter anything in the committee’s busi- 
ness that directly affected his department. He later 
learned that he wasn’t expected to represent a depart- 
ment but a point of view which his educational back- 
ground was supposed to have provided — but no one 
had told him. 

There are, of course, other aspects of committee 
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operating procedure that require attention in any 
evaluation seeking to improve committee perform- 
ance or lower costs. Perhaps merely mentioning a few 
of them is all that is necessary here. For instance, the 
frequency, timing and location of meetings can be so 
arranged that over-all efficiency will be improved, and 
committee accomplishments enhanced. Some commit- 
tees require regular meetings whereas others do not. 
Coordinating committees, for example, generally ini- 
tiate their own activity, and the degree of accomplish- 
ment tends to vary with the amount of time spent in, 
and frequency of, sessions. 

The procedures for disseminating committee minutes 
and recommendations warrant analysis. Very often 
ways can be found to reduce delays, as when recom- 
mendations can be routed directly to those who have 
authority to act, rather than through more ponderous 
channels seemingly dictated by the committee’s posi- 
tion in the organization structure. The way and extent 
to which a committee utilizes investigating, testing 
and report writing services available in the organiza- 
tion, or perhaps consultative services, will affect its 
costs and efficiency. When used properly, the commit- 
tee will be able to confine its own activity to areas 
where it is most effective, and such utilization may 
forestall the appointment of additional subcommittees. 

Still another possible area for study is the role of the 
committee chairman. The chairman’s ideal role in- 
cludes direction of most of the administrative detail 
of the committee. But more important, in meetings 
he is expected to facilitate the progress, encourage 
participation, and keep the discussions within bounds 
of the committee’s sphere. These are the types of 
operating details that may lead to a direct “pay off” 
in a cost evaluation. 


WHO MAKES THE EVALUATION 


These major questions concerning the committee’s 
purpose, responsibilities and authorities, reporting 
relationships, members and operating methods serve 
as a basic framework for periodic committee appraisal 
and evaluation. A natural question is: “Who in the 
organization should be investigating or asking these 
questions?” 

At least four answers have been offered: 

1. An organization planning staff, after consulting 
with actual or prospective committee members, can 
make recommendations, when requested, to the person 
who established the committee, or who plans to estab- 
lish a committee. The staff carrying out such an as- 
signment usually does not limit itself to committee 
members in its contacts; it pursues certain aspects of 
the problem with others significantly affected. 

2. The individual to whom a committee reports, 
after talking with committee members primarily, and 
others significantly affected by the work of the com- 
mittee, may make recommendations to the person 
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who established the committee. The former asks in 
order to decide what to do about it. 

3. The chairman and members of the committee, 
after discussing it among themselves, may recommend 
to the person to whom the committee reports that 
the committee be modified or dissolved. 

4. The individual who established the committee, 
or who plans to establish a committee, can consult 
any or all of the persons mentioned above, in order 
to decide on a course of action. 


Apart from the fact that committees require a 
thorough analysis at the time they are established, 
experience has shown that many of them come into 
being because of imperfections in organizational struc- 
tures and when suitable alternatives are not available. 
As organizations are improved, some of these com- 
mittees, previously justified, will become outmoded. 
Therefore continuous evaluation of committees is 
needed, and this is especially true in a period of tight 
economy when luxuries cannot be tolerated. 

Obviously, the key individual or agency in the 
policing of committees is the one who can and does 
establish them, and presumably would ultimately dis- 
solve them when they no longer fulfill a purpose. But 
very often, after a committee is established, the mem- 
bers themselves, or the individual or agency to whom 
the committee reports, will first become aware of cir- 
cumstances which call for modification or dissolution. 
And, of course, a staff planning agency can frequently 
provide objective guidance in the policing effort. It 
follows that a concerted effort is necessary for best 
results. 

To illustrate this point, consider a hypothetical case. 
A company earnestly sets about the job of evaluating 
its standing committees, and elects to accomplish this 
by having its organization planning staff study the 
situation, and ultimately make recommendations con- 
cerning each existing committee. The results thus ob- 
tained are not completely satisfying. While the com- 
pany does reduce an original eighty-five committees 
to fifty-five after several years of intermittent atten- 
tion, and also more effectively organizes a number 
of those remaining by modifying assignments, it finds 
it has seventy committees still on the books. In the 
interim, fifteen new committees have been inaugu- 
rated. This example actually parallels one company’s 
experience. 

Appraising the need for a committee and its per- 
formance is even more difficult than appraising indi- 
viduals. Costs are hard to measure, results are even 
more difficult to determine. The key to committee 
evaluation lies in its stated purpose—the reasons a 
group was chosen to act collectively rather than an 
individual. Do the reasons still exist? And here, one 
pitfall is to look at the committee’s function rather 
than its purpose and then conclude that the function 
is still needed. 


There is one helpful measuring stick available: a 
most everything a committee does can also be accom 
plished by an individual, if the organization is proper 
ly conceived and has matured; a committee in a 
probability will cost more than an individual, an 
these labor costs and certain operating expenses ca’ 
be reasonably estimated; are the results from a com 
mittee — to the extent they can be identified - 
commensurately greater than those that could be ex 
pected from an individual? Sometimes the answer wi 


be “yes.” Newtson R. JANTZEN 
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Ford Agreement 
(Continued from page 337) 
However the benefits he is eligible for may be reduce 


in two ways: 

1. The total payment will vary with the SU. 
trust fund position. If the trust fund is at the 1009 
level, he receives the full amount. But if it is lower- 
at 80% for example—the employee is entitled t 
only 80% of the benefits. 

2. Any SUB payments he has received after th 
last day he worked will be deducted from his lumy 
sum separation pay. 


While no separation payments will be made shoul 
the trust fund position be below 18%, application 
received will be processed when the fund rises abov 
18%. Should applications for both separation pay 
ments and SUB benefits pile up when the fund is a 


a relatively low position, the plan administrators ma 


give priority to separation payments and defer SU. 
benefits. 


Alternate Benefits 


To cover employees in the state of Indiana wher 
supplementation is not permitted, the revised pla 
offers a specific method for providing alternate bene 
fits. In effect, the laid-off employee in Indiana who | 
eligible for state UC may apply for state and compan 
benefits in alternate weeks. 

The company benefit he receives is graduated on th 
basis of normal hourly pay (including cost of living 
and the number of dependents he has. For the em 
ployee earning $1.95 per hour with no dependents, th 
company benefit amounts to $42. Thereafter, the bens 
fit amount is graduated by $1 for each additional 
cents in hourly earnings plus an additional $1.50 fe 
each dependent up to six. The maximum benefit | 
$63. For any individual employee, this alternate bens 
fit is just about equal to the total amount in state Ut 
plus the company supplement which he would receiv 
in Indiana were supplementation permitted. This pai 
ticular provision of the Ford plan follows rather closel 
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he plan for alternate benefits recently worked out for 
SUB in the rubber industry. Indiana, late in August, 
ypproved the rubber plan. 

To get an alternate benefit under the Ford plan, the 
mployee must not apply for or receive a state system 
yenefit during that week. And he must, of course, have 
redit units. The number of credit units canceled for 
ach week of alternate benefits is exactly double the 
1umber required for a regular company supplement. 
Thus, with the fund at 100%, two credit units are 
sanceled for each week of alternate benefits while only 
ye would be canceled for a regular company supple- 
nent. Considering the difference in the size of the 
“ompany payment, the doubled cancellation rate, over 
iny period of tifne, does not work to the disadvantage 
»f Indiana employees. 

Under the agreement, the parties are allowed to 
work out alternate benefit arrangements in other 
states that do not permit supplementation. 


Financing 


These liberalized benefits in the form of higher bene- 
its, shorter-workweek supplements, longer duration 
of benefits in some states, and separation payments 
vill be made with no increase in the company’s con- 
ribution rate of 5 cents per hour of employee pay. 
[t is even possible that the company’s total contribu- 
‘ion for the coming contract year will average less than 
cents per hour paid for. 

The possibility exists because maximum funding 
inder the Ford plan is adjusted to reflect past experi- 
nce with benefit payments. The original maximum 
‘unding of $393 per employee on the payroll, plus those 
with credits, was based on the possibility of average 
penefits being $25. But the plan provided that if aver- 
age benefits were less than this, the maximum funding 
would be adjusted accordingly. The table of adjust- 
ments, set up in the original plan and now continued 
in the revised plan, is as follows: 
ff the average benefit (for The adjusted maximum 
he twelve months ending funding for months (fol- 
August, 1959 and August, lowing August, 1959 and 
1960 respectively) was: August, 1960 respectively) 

shall be the following per 
cent of maximum funding 


for such months: 

. CID OND SSD E ghee Se 100% 
occ ccsccdesctenssanendensnnnseen 80% 
YET EOS) UM iyo 60% 
Be Oe or ae ho eee 40% 
UMBEE VRE ace oR SRN Oe oe 20% 


In accordance with the plan, the first adjustment 
curred on June 1, 1958 when maximum funding was 
pped to 60%. This meant that instead of needing 
93 per employee to attain maximum funding, only 
35.80 was required. Since well over this amount was 

ady in the fund, the immediate effect. was to change 
he trust fund position (which is: the actual amount 
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in the fund divided by maximum funding required) 
from roughly 70% to well over 100%. Thus, Ford (and 
GM and Chrysler as well) was not required to make 
any further contributions until the trust fund position 
fell below 100%. And no contributions were made for 
June, July, and August. 

The 60% adjustment in maximum funding will be 
continued for the next twelve months under the re- 
vised plan. At the time the new contract was signed. 
the consolidated fund was still at slightly over 100%. 

But there are several things that may alter this in 
coming months. With the trust fund position at 100%, 
the value of credit units and the resulting duration of 
benefits is increased. The liberalization of benefits and 
the addition of new benefits, which are effective 
September 1, also make possible increased payments 
from the fund. And the recall of a considerable number 
of employees who previously had exhausted credit 
units raises the total size of the fund required. 

Even so, the 40% drop makes maximum funding 
much easier to attain, and it also makes possible an 
earlier discontinuance of payments into it for the 
present. But the higher benefits (65%) payable may 
result in higher maximum funding in the future. 

Harowp Strecuitz 
Harianp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Vacation Relief Nurses at Weirton 


The medical department of Weirton Steel Company, 
Weirton, West Virginia, has developed a relief nurse 
vacation plan that has also proved helpful in provid- 
ing replacements for the department’s permanent 
nursing staff. 

During the summer months, three full-time relief 
nurses are hired to serve during the vacation periods 
of seventeen regular full-time nurses. The relief nurses 
may be new graduates or nurses who ordinarily are 
engaged in other types of nursing such as private duty 
care. Occasionally a relief nurse may be someone who 
served on the company’s permanent staff prior to 
marriage and whose family is now old enough for her 
to resume work. 

The relief nurses are given a three-day orientation 
so they may observe the operations of the medical de- 
partment. The temporary employment provides the 
nurse with a chance to learn whether she likes indus- 
trial nursing. And at the same time it gives the medical 
staff an opportunity to observe the nurse on duty and 
determine whether she is qualified for industrial nurs- 
ing. If the arrangement is mutually satisfactory, the 
nurse becomes a candidate for a future permanent 
position in the department. 

In addition to Weirton’s seventeen full-time nurses, 
there are five physicians (four full-time and one part- 
time) to serve the more than 12,000 employees. 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Monsanto Chemical Co. (John F. Queeny Plant) 

with 

Chemical Workers at St. Louis, Mo. 1,500 hourly 
Effective 4-15-58 (signed 7-7-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Monsanto Chemical Co. (William G. Krummrich 
Plant) with 
Chemical Workers at East St. Louis, Ill. 1,500 
hourly 

Effective 7-9-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Rubber and Rubber Products 


General Tire & Rubber Co. with 
Rubber Workers at Akron, Ohio and Waco, Tex. 
3,000 hourly 

Effective 7-7-58. Wage reopener 

Contract expires: 5-1-59 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with 

Rubber Workers Interstate. 20,000 hourly 
Effective 6-30-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires: 4-15-59 (basic), 6-1-60 (pen- 
sions & insurance). 
Contract reopening 4-15-59 (pensions & in- 
surance) 


U.S. Rubber Co. with 

Rubber Workers Interstate. 22,000 hourly 
Effective 7-7-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires: 4-59 


Machinery 


Baso, Inc. with 
Allied Industrial Workers at Milwaukee, Wis. 
650 hourly 

Effective 6-2-58. Wage reopener 

Contract expires: 1 year 


J. I. Case Co. with 
UAW at Racine, Wis. and Rock Island, II. 
3,746 hourly 
Effective 5-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopenings 4-1-59 
(Racine) and 5-1-59 (Rock Island) 


Clark Bros. (Div. of Dresser Operations, Inc.) 
with 
Steelworkers at Olean, N. Y. 1,600 hourly 
Effective 6-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Miehle Co. (Div. of Miehle-Goss Dexter, Inc.) 
with 
IUE at Chicago, Ill. 600 hourly 

Effective 7-14-58. Wage reopener 

Contract expires: 4-30-59 


Pay Adjustments 


MANUFACTURING 


9¢ per hour general increase 

Add’l. 1¢ per hour to premium operators and 
maintenance employees 

25¢ per hour Sunday premium 

Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour 4-15-59 


10¢ per hour general increase 
25¢ per hour Sunday premium 


8¢ per hour general increase (3.2% average) 


8¢ per hour general increase (3.1% average) 


8¢ per hour general increase 
Salary structure minimums and maximums ad- 
justed by 3% 


4% general increase (8¢ per hour average) 


15¢ per hour average increase (from 12¢ to 20¢ 
per hour)—Racine 

13¢ per hour average increase (from 9¢ to 19¢ per 
hour)—Rock Island 


5¢ per hour general increase 


5¢ per hour general increase (2% average) 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: 8th paid holiday and cost of livin; 
justment (eff. 4-15-59) 


Added: 8th paid holiday 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Added: Major medical insurance 


Added: SUB plan 
Revised: Basic medical plan and insured 
ability pay 


No change 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


ompany, Union! and Duration of Contract 
: 


4 and Allied Products 


ette Paper Co., with 
ers & Paperworkers and Pulp, Sulphite 
Mill Workers at Marinette, Wis. 490 


e ' 5-18-58 (signed 6-12-58). Contract 
ire 
lew contract: 1 year 


tt Paper Co. with 
& Paperworkers at Detroit, Mich. 


kers 
hour ly 
ffective 5-1-58 (signed 6-19-58). Contract 
xpired 
lew contract: 1 year 


les 

i 

stmann Woolen Co. with 

tile Workers at Passaic, N.J. 500 hourly 

id contract renewed and extended without 


hange for 1 year 
peeract expires: 4-30-59 


0-Lowell Shops with 

ile Workers at Biddeford, Me. 1,000 hourly 
id contract renewed and extended without 
hange for 1 year 
ontract expires: 9-15-59 


Manufacturing 


& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., 
. Wi 
Refinery site and Longshoremen’s & 


housemen’s Union, ind. at Crockett, Calif. 
0 hourly 
ed 7-58. Wage reopener 
jontract expires: 2-1-59 


a Records (Div. of Columbia Broadcast- 
tem, Inc.) wi 
ind, at Bridgeport, Conn. 775 hourly 
aS 6-1-58. Contract expired 

w contract: 1 year 


| 
rspaper Publishers Assn. (representing ‘“Phila- 
ulletin’’ & ace omg Enquirer”) with 
ters, ind. at Philadelphia, Pa. 500 hourly 


drivers) : 
‘ective 7-8-58. Contract expired 
lew contract: $ years 


ury Mills, Inc. with 
Millers at Springfield, Ill. 900 hourly 
fective 7-18-58. Contract expired 
contract: 1 year 


jor Portland cement companies (95 plants) 
5 Lime & Gypsum Workers. Tnterstate. 


our 

ective 5-58. Contract expired 

w contract: 1 year (basic) and 5 years (pen- 
agreement) 


Pay Adjustments 


5¢ per hour general increase (2.8% average in- 
crease 

Add’l. 2¢ per hour to wood handlers and 3¢ per 
hour to truck driver-trailer truck 


5¢ per hour general increase (2.3% average) 


No change 


No change 


15¢ per hour general increase (6.8% average) to 
longshoremen. 14¢ per hour general increase, 
or 6.8% (whichever is greater) to sugar re- 
finery workers 


10¢ per hour general increase to day workers. 

5¢ per hour general increase to piece workers 

Add’l. 10¢ to certain skilled trades (first class); 
5¢ to 2nd and 8rd class machinists and elec- 
tricians; 2¢ to other skilled trades; 10¢ to lino- 
type operator; 7¢ to extruder operator; 5¢ to 
tester and trouble shooter; 2.5¢ to firemen, 
firemen’s helper and watch engineer 


$4 per week general increase 
Deferred increases: $3 per week 7-8-59 and $2.80 
per week 7-8-60 


11¢ per hour general increase 


From 8¢ to 14¢ per hour increase 
Extra premium for Sunday work 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Severance pay 
Revised: Holiday pay and paid funeral leave 


Revised: Vacation pay 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Added: Paid funeral leave 
Revised: Basic medical plan and normal pension 
benefit (eff. 1-1-59) 


Revised: Vacation pay 


No change 


Revised: Normal pension benefit and disability 
pension 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Atlantic & Gulf Coast dry cargo & passenger 
companies, tanker and collier companies with 
National Maritime Union; Masters, Mates & 
Pilots; and Marine Engineers. Interstate. 32,000 
monthly 

Effective 6-16-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Detroit Edison Co. with 

Utility Workers at Detroit, Mich. 3,500 hourly 
Effective 6-2-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening after 6-1-59 


Laclede Gas Co. with 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers at St. Louis, Mo. 
2,230 hourly 

Effective 7-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Marshall Field & Co. with 
Building Service Employees at Chicago, Ill. 
1,500 hourly 
Old contract renewed and extended without 
change until 12-26-58 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. with 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 750 hourly 

Effective 7-16-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years. Reopening 6-1-59 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. with 
IBEW in western New York, 8,550 hourly 
Effective 6-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Ohio Edison Co. with 

Utility Workers in northeastern Ohio. 1,550 hourly 
Effective 7-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening 7-1-59 


San Francisco Retailers Council with 

Retail Clerks at San Francisco, Calif. 8,000 hourly 
Effective 6-1-58 (signed 7-1-58). Contract ex- 
pired 
New contract: 3 years. Reopenings 6-1-59 and 
6-1-60 


NONMANUFACTURING 


No general increase, but special ratings to be 
considered by committee 


2.5% general increase (6¢ per hour minimum) 
Cost of living increase totaling 15¢ per hour in- 
corporated into base rates 


12.5¢ per hour general increase to production and 
maintenance workers. 5% general increase to 
clerical workers 


No change 


12.5¢ per hour general increase 


5% general increase (12.5¢ per hour average) 
Shift differential increased to 12¢ per hour 
Deferred increase: 5% 6-1-59 


5.1% general increase 


5¢ per hour general increase 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disabilit; 
sion, health insurance for retired, vac 
off-ship room and meal allowance, some 
ing conditions 


Revised: Life insurance, vacation pay ant 
funeral leave 
Added: Basic medical plan, 4% paid h 


(Christmas Eve) 


No change 


Revised: Company paid sick leave and 
tion pay 


Revised: Minimum normal pension benefit, 


medical , Major medical insurance f 
tired and vacation pay (eff. 1-1-59) 


Revised: Basic medical plan, life insuran 
retired, vacation pay, and paid funeral 


Added: Major medical insurance, compan} 
sick leave, supplements to workmen’s 


pensation and state disability 
Revised: Basic medical plan ret 


Studies in Business Economics 


No. 60—The Soviet Economy 1956-1958 
No. 59—The Business Outlook, 1958 
No. 58—Tax Reform and Tax Revision 
No. 57—Economic Concentration Measures: Uses and Abuses 
No. 56—Wage Inflation 
No. 55—Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R. 
No. 54—The Business Outlook, 1957 
‘ . 53—Interest Rates and Monetary Policy 
. 52—lIncome and Resources of Older People 
. 51—Productivity in Industry 
. 50—The Economics of Consumer Debt 
. 48—The “Fair Trade’’ Question 
. 47—Growth Patterns of States 
. 45—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 
. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 
. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 
. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 
. . 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 
. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 
. 36—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity by 1975? 
. 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 
. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 
. 32—Growth Patterns in Industry 
: F . 30—Strike Controls in Essential Industries 
. 29—Defense Economics—CEA Model 
. 28—Key Materials: Current Supply and Outlook 


’ In the October Business Record 


Department Store Operations—A comparison of department store operating results 
with those of other retailers and an analysis of the big stores’ operations by 
size of enterprise are among the subjects discussed in the third instalment in 
a series on ‘Department Stores in a Decade of Change’’ to appear in The 
Business Record. This third instalment is in the October issue. 


A Blueprint for Canada—Our Canadian office presents a picture of the people, 
geography, and industry of Canada in the light of the Gordon Commission 
reports, which ‘‘provide a helpful operational base from which businessmen 
can make their own adjustments” to ‘the changed conditions of economic 
growth and development.” 


Soviet Foreign Trade—A twenty-page article abstracting the main facts and 
figures of Russia’s emergence as a giant in world commerce. For instance, 
“while the Soviet Union has now become one of the major world exporters of 
machinery and equipment, it is also one of the great importers of such goods.” 
Official figures on Soviet imports and exports by country and also by com- 
modity are provided in appendix tables to the article. 

Viewing the Upturn—‘The business recovery that began in the early spring now 
carries many of the earmarks that distinguished the 1954-1955 recovery 
at a comparable stage of development. . . . The statistics have turned up 
where they should have turned up; where no uptrend is yet discernible, it 
is still too early to expect much improvement. .. .” 


Stock Market Behavior—A capsule sketch of industrial stock prices during their 
decline and recovery in the period from July, 1957 to the present. 

Farm Prices and Food Prices—How sensitive are retail food prices to changes in 
the index of prices received by farmers? How closely does the series prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture correspond in its movements to those of 
the consumer price index? This article points out the differences in move- 
ment and some of the reasons why “the two series have often moved in 
opposite directions, even after allowance for a farm-to-retail time lag.” 
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